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BIRTHPLACE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD, 
(See 6 S, x. 309, 352, 457.) 

There is something, after all, in the Adelphi 
story, although the ascertained facts do not confirm 
the impression remaining in the mind of “‘a dis- 
tinguished Jewish gentleman,” or the belief of 
Lord Beaconsfield himself, as stated in a conversa- 
tion had with Lord Barrington January 30, 1881, 
and repeated at the last reference from a memo- 
randum written down by the latter on the day 
following. It is true, indeed, that Isaac D’Israeli 
lived in the Adelphi before and at the time of 
his marriage. In consideration of 580I. paid by 
him, described as being then “of Thavies Inn, 
London, Esquire,” he had acquired by indenture, 
dated August 1, 1799, a lease of the first floor of 
No. 2, James Street (a corner house on the north 
side of John Street), in the Adelphi, for the term 
of sixty-eight years, wanting twenty-one days, 
from Lady Day, 1799, at the yearly rent of 51. 5s., 
— half-yearly ; but he assigned this lease, 

arch 25, 1802, to Mr. Thomas Coutts, of the 
Strand, banker. Memorials of both indentures 
were duly registered at the “ Middlesex Registry,” 





August 2, 1799 (B. 3, No. 413), and May 10, 
1802 (B. 3, No. 303). Full copies of these are 
in my possession, and I should be glad if room 
could be found for them in a future number of 
‘N. & QQ’ 

The assignment was made by Isaac D’Israeli 
soon after his marriage, which had taken place 
Feb. 10, 1802 (Gent. Mag., vol. Ixxii. p. 181); and 
he then proceeded to take the remainder of a 
twenty-one years’ lease, which had been granted 
Sept. 27, 1799, to Mr. John Sprot, of the house, 
being No. 6, King’s Road, Bedford Row. In the 
rate-books for the “united parishes of Saint An- 
drew, Holborn, above the Bars, and Saint George 
the Martyr, Middlesex,” I find for the six months 
from Dec, 25, 1801, to Midsummer, 1802, at No. 6, 
King’s Road, the name “ John Sprott” underlined, 
with “ Israel,” written over ; Midsummer to Christ- 
mas, 1802, “ John Sprott,” again underlined, and 
“‘Tsaac D'Israeli” over. It is clearly proved that 
tke rate collector found Isaac D'Israeli in occupa- 
tion, vice John Sprott, before June 24, 1802, and 
that he then paid poor and watch rates on a 701, 
rental, raised from 66l., as it stood for the previous 
half-year, in the time of the former tenant. 

The foregoing particulars (with others) were set 
forth at considerable length in the Standard of 
April 19, 1887 (p. 3), in a letter of mine, timed so 
as to appear on the anniversary of Lord Beacons- 
field’s death. Since that date, carrying the search 
further, I have been fortunate enough to find 
memorials of the two deeds herein below printed 
in full. The second of these corroborates in a very 
striking manner Mrs. Tairt’s statement, extracted 
(6 §. x. 457) from Mr. Foster’s ‘ Collectanea 
Genealogica, i. p. 10. This lady was exact as to 
the month and year (April, 1802) in which Isaac 
D'Israeli took her father's house ; and, although 
she mistakenly said “ John Street, Bedford Row,” 
for King’s Road, Bedford Row, the remainder of 
her testimony is (it seems to me) entitled to a very 
high degree of credibility. This was, that her 
mother stated that “ Benjamin D’Israeli was born 
in the same room as her brother, had the same 
doctor and the same nurse as herself.” I am assum- 
ing that Mr. Foster has reported Mrs. Tait correctly, 
for he gives no reference. It is unfortunate that he 
should go on himself to add that the “ directories 
of the day” give Isaac D’Israeli’s residence “ at 6, 
John Street, Bedford Row, from 1803 to 1817.” 
They most certainly do not, but at “6, King’s 
Road.” See Boyle’s ‘ Court Guide,’ 1803 to 1817. 
Except that in 1803 and 1804 the initial T. is 
given, and in subsequent years, down to and in- 
cluding 1816, J., for lsaac, the surname is properly 
entered, year by year, at that address. Mr. Foster 
might readily have checked himself, for his tabular 
pedigree (p. 6) gives the right residence. 

Mr, W. J. FitzPatrick, by citing in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
(6% §. x. 457) the registry of births kept at the 
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Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Synagogue, Bevis 
Marks, for the fact that Lord Beaconsfield was 
born on Friday, Dec. 21, 1804, spares me the 
necessity of insisting upon that date, although I 
had lately (April 28) the curiosity to see the entry. 
A certificate of the birth was printed in the Stand- 
ard of April 23, 1881 (p.5), and the Times of the 
same day (p. 7) adds, that “the date is confirmed 
by an entry in an old family Bible belonging to the 
father of Lord Beaconsfield.” 

Whatever donbt may still be alleged as to the 
birthplace, the domicile of the parents is conclu- 
sively proved by the rate-books before mentioned 
to have been in King’s Road from the spring of 
1802 continuously down to Michaelmas, 1817, thus 
amply covering the date, Dec. 21, 1804. The 
situation of the house—now known as 22, Theobald’s 
Road—is fixed with great precision in the lease 
hereafter following ; and this, being assigned to 
Isaac D’Israeli so early as 1802, if it does no more, 
at least establishes the certainty that Lord Beacons- 
field could not have been born “in a set of 
chambers in the Adelphi,” which, if occupied at 
all by his father and mother in the early days 
of their wedded life, they must have very soon 
quitted for a house of their own, and one here- 
under clearly identified. 


N° 749. Jupp and Sprot.—An Indenture of Lease bear- 
ing Date the twenty seventh day of September in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety nine between Rebeckah Jupp of John Street 
Kings Road in the parish of Saint Andrew Holborn in 
the county of Middlesex widow and Allen Cooper of 
the same place eequire of the one part and John Sprot of 
Kings Road aforesaid esquire of the other part Whereby 
the said Rebeckah Jupp and Allen Cooper did demise 
unto the said John Sprot all that messuage or tenement 
situate standing and being on the north side of Kings 
Road in the parish of Saint Andrew Holborn in the 
county of Middlesex being the first house eastward from 
and next the house at the corner of John Street and 
numbered 6 late in the tenure or occupation of Richard 
Jupp esquire deceased To hold unto the said John 
Sprot his executors administrators and assigns from 
the feast day of Saint Michael the archangel then 
next ensuing for the term of twenty one years at and 
under the yearly rent of seventy five pounds during 
the said term which said Indenture of Lease as to the 
execution thereof by the eaid Rebeckah Jupp and Allen 
Cooper is witnessed by Thomas Pitt Smith of Lincolns 
Inn Gentleman and Christopher Norris of the same 
place Gentleman and as to the execution thereof by the 
aaid John Sprot is witnessed by John Watts Clerk to 
Sharon Turner of Featherstone Buildings in the county 
of Middlesex Gentleman and is hereby required to be 
registered by the said John Sprot as witness his band. 
John Sprot (u.s,) Signed and Sealed in the presence of 
Edw: Bugd. J2° Watts. 

{On margin} Reg: at 12 the 14» June 1802 upon the 
oath of J, Watts sworn bef* J. Rigge. 


N° 750, Sprot and D’Israeli—An Indenture of Assign- 
ment bearing date the sixth day of April in the year of 


our Lord one thousand eight hundred and two made | 


between John Sprot of Kings Road in the parish of 
Saint Andrew Holborn in the county of Middlesex 
esquire of the one part and Isaac D'Israeli of James 


Street Adelphi in the county of Middlesex esquire of the 
other part Whereby the said John Sprot in consideration 
of the sum of ten shillings did assign unto the said Isaac 
D'Israeli All that messuage or tenement and all and 
singular the premises situate and being in Kings Road 
in the parish of Saint Andrew Holborn in the county 
of Middlesex and mentioned and described in an in- 
denture of lease bearing date the twenty seventh 
day of September one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety nine and made between Rebeckah Jupp 
of John Street Kings Road aforesaid widow and 
Allen Cooper of the same place esquire of the 
one part and the said John Sprot of the other part a 
memorial registered on the same day herewith in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and two 
in B. 3, No 749 To hold to the said Isaac D'Isracli his 
executors administrators and assigns for the remainder 
of the term by the above mentioned indenture of lease 
demised which said indenture of awsignment is witnessed 
as to the execution of the said John Sprot and Isaac 
D'Israeli by Sharon Turner of Featherstone Buildings 
Holborn Gentleman and is hereby required to be regis- 
tered by the said Isaac D'Israeli As witness his hand 
and seal, Isaac D'Israeli (1. s.) Signed and Sealed in 
the presence of She Turner Jn» Watts. 

[On margin] Reg: at 12 the 14% June 1802 upon 
the oath of 8. Turner sworn before J. Rigye. 

From King’s Road the D'Israeli family moved at 
Michaelmas, 1817, to No. 6, Bloomsbury Square. 
No especial interest attaches to the latter residence 
under the altered circumstances ; but, having the 
opportunity, I will not shrink from confessing that 
in my former communication I was wrong, and 
that the house occupied by Isaac D’Israeli 
was not at the corner of Hart Street, but 
the one next to it in the square, then and 
now again (after several changes) numbered 6. 
The only excuse I can offer for my mistake is, that 
in no system of arithmetic taught to me had I 
learnt the sequence of numbers to be : 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 44, 6, 7, 8, &e. Yet this is what happened 
here ; and, by permission of the Editor, I may at 
some other time be able to give an account of the 
repeated renumberings, which have served to con- 
fuse the identity of the house tenanted by Isaac 
D'Israeli from 1817 to 1829. 

Joun A. C. Vincent. 





PARIS GARDEN AND CHRIST CHURCH, 
BLACKFRIARS. 
(Concluded from p, 343.) 


Bear and bull baiting on the Bankside.— Many 
old circuses, places for sport, were here; let us 
call them circles. Some of them must have been 
of very flimsy structure, soon put up, soon pulled 
down, and shifted here and there. It was common 
to speak of Paris Garden as the place for these 
sports, whether the circle in question was in Paris 
Garden or in the Clink; it being premised that 
| Paris Garden was the king’s manor or the property 





| of a lord and copyholders, and the Clink was the 
Bishop of Winchester’s manor, and contained or 
consisted of his park. 
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Bear Lane, Bear ny not far from Blackfriars 
Bridge, wou ld be the old site of circles dedicated 
to sports in Paris Garden. The “ Bolle bayting ” 
and “ Beare bayting” shown in Agas’s map, and 
one further east shown in Norden’s, 1593, were the 
Clink circles. But these last can be better identi- 
fied by the evidence of John Taylor, a witness in 
Chancery depositions, 18 James I., born in 1544, 
being seventy-seven in 1621, his memory went 
back a long way, and he appeared to know all 
about it. He deposes that 
“the game of bear bayting hath been kept in fower 
severall places, viz., at Mason Steares, on the Bankside 
neere Maid Lane by the corner of the Pike Garden, at 
the beare garden which was William Payne's, and the 
place where they are now [1621] kept.” 


The first and the second appear to be the same as 
those shown in Agas; the third, the old one at the 
Thames end of Bear Garden (the lane so called), 
which was taken down on building, a little south 
in the same lane, the fourth, known as the 
“ Hope,” playhouse and bear circus. I observe 
the words ‘‘ Bear Bayting amphitheatre” in an 
Ordnance map of 1875, near the Thames, a little 
N.E. of the Globe site and east of Southwark 
Bridge Road. According to the witness Taylor 
no circus was here, nor do I believe there was, 
except, perhaps, some very temporary affair, of 
which I know no record; but the pages of 
*N. & Q.’ are no doubt always open for any real 
corrections. 

In 1583 there was a very serious mischance at 
one of them, probably the one in Paris Garden 
proper. It is thus referred to in Stow’s ‘Annals,’ 
1592, p. 1186 :— 

“The same 13th Jan being Sonday, about 4 0 clock in 
the afternoon, the old and underpropped scaffolds round 
about the Bear Garden, commonly called Paris Garden, 
overcharged with people, fell suddenly down, whereby to 
the number of eight persons, men and women, were slaine, 
and many others were hurt and bruised to the shortening 
of their lives, A friendly warning to such as delight in 
the cruelties of beasts, than in the works of mercy, the 
fruits of a true professed faith which ought to be the 
sabbath days exercise,” 

There are graphic accounts, almost contemporary, 
of the dreadful scenes—the sudden collapse and 
entire destruction of the place, the injured people, 
some limping off between friends or taken in 
chairs along the bankside and over the bridge— 
many, no doubt, in boats. Cases, ¢. g., one of frac- 
tured skull, another of fractured thigh, were im- 
proved for ‘The Practice of Young Chirurgians,’ 
a book published in 1591. John Field, a minister 
of the word of God, and father, it is said, of Nathan 
Field the player, improves the occasion in his way. 
“Ts it not a lamentable thing,” he asks, “ that 
after so long preaching of the gospell there should 
be so great a profanation [meaning of the Sabbath] 
amongst us, that theatres should be full and 
charches emptie ?” But all he has to urge by 





way of remedy is that the authorities should 
compel the people to go to church. 

The next point is as to the name, Paris Garden. 
Here will probably be room for other antiquaries. 
I am quite open to correction if I am not right, 
only craving for the amenities not always observed.* 
The authority usually quoted is Blount, ‘ Glosso- 
graphia,’ who says that 
“Richard de Paris had house and garden here in the 
time of Richard II., and that the place was so named in 
identifying the locality to be used for garbage, to the 
eiid that the city might not be annoyed,” &c, 

He quotes the Close Roll 16 Richard IT. as his 
authority, but the word garden does not appear. 
The words of the roll are, that the Parliament 
last held at Winchester decreed that 
“fumarium sive sterquilinum super costeram aqua 
Thamisiz justa domum Roberti de Parys omnino amo- 
veatur et penitus abducatur.” 
The roll is curiously particular. The garbage is 
to be cut up in bits, and taken in a boat to 
the middle of the stream, and cast in at the 
suitable time of the tide, the first turn of 
the ebb. In Index to Rolls of Parliament, 16 
Richard II., the butchers of London are to erect a 
slaughter-house near the house of Robert de Paris 
for these operations. In all the earlier notices I 
have seen it is Parish Garden; afterwards it is in- 
differently Parish Garden and Paris Garden. In 
1433 John, Duke of Bedford, became “ firmarius ” 
of a certain privileged place “‘ vocatum Parish 
Gardyn,” for which privileged place he made 
statutes and ordinances, set out more particularly 
in Dugdale, vol. vi., ed. 1830. In 1434 it is 
“molendina de Wideflete cum Gardino vocato 
Parish-Gardin.” Taylor, the Water Poet—whether 
seriously or not I know not—in ‘ Bull, Beare, and 
Horse’ gives it thus :— 

How it the name of Paris Garden gained, 

The name of it was from a Royall Boy, 

Brave Lilion’s firebrand...... 

From Paris, Paris Garden hath the name, 
This may be only the poet’s fancy. But had it 
been really from Robert de Paris and his unnamed 
garden, Taylor, always up and down the Bank 
among the writers, would, I should think, have 
had an inkling of it. Here, unless a further dis- 
cussion grows out of this small matter, I leave it, 
believing, however, that the name was Parish 
Garden. 

The last item of this somewhat miscellaneous 
paper is upon John Bunyan’s visits to London, 
and his preaching in some house or chapel on the 
Bankside. Crosby, ‘ Hist. English Baptists,’ ed. 
1740, vol. iii. p. 75, says :— 

“Tt was Bunyan’s constant practice when he had his 
liberty to come up once a year to London and to 





* Not to note living instances, there was Collier, who 
appeared to gloat over any mistake of Malone’ s, he him- 
self probably making a dozen where Malone made one. 
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reach at several places there, but more particularly 
in Southwark, near the Faulcon.” 


It is said that his preaching place was Zoar Street 
Chapel. As to this, the difficulty is that Bunyan’s 
death took place in 1688, and the building Zoar 
Street Chapel only a short time before, in 1687. 
Certainly it is possible that he might have preached 
there, say to give éclat to a new chapel, but the 
balance of probabilities seems to imply that he did 
not. When Bunyan came to town to preach at the 
Bankside he would no doubt visit his friend and 
admirer Charles Doe, a combmaker, whose shop 
was close to London Bridge, on the Southwark 
side. The two friends seem to have been together 
once at least in 1685-6—the one as preacher, the 
other as hearer—at Mr. More’s meeting in a private 
house, and probably Crosby’s notice came from 
Doe. Sir John Shorter, a noted merchant, living 
on the Bankside, seems to have known Bunyan. A 
charity of his, a copyhold near the scene of the 
preacher’s labours, at Body’s Bridge, is known in 
Christ Church parish as Sir John Shorter’s charity. 
Sir John was lord mayor in 1686. It was erro- 
neously said that Bunyan was his chaplain; curi- 
ously, he died three days after Bunyan, and was 
buried in St. Saviour’s Church. 

And now to finish as I began. May I be per- 
mitted to dedicate these three articles in ‘N. & Q.’ 
to the copyholders of the manor of Paris Garden, 
and to urge upon them the duty of correcting their 
book, and making it worthy to be the history of 
this distinguished old manor. 

Wittiam REnDLe. 


Mr. Renv te states that Paris Garden, known as 
a manor, was “ the hide of Widefieet.” Fleet means 
* flowing water”—perhaps here the “continuous 
stream...... resembling a horsehoe,” quoted ante, 
p. 241. Such a stream would, no doubt, originate 
as a dyke, ditch, or drain. Am I at liberty to equate 
Widefleet with Broadwall, the present boundary 
line between Lambeth and Southwark? The 
prefixes “‘ Wide” and “Broad” are synonyms, 
and it is often difficult to distinguish between 
Jand and water in nomenclature ; as, for instance, 
the famous boundary line in Wiltshire,“ Wansdyke,” 
is a lofty bank, but “dyke” means ditch ; so, in 
the North, the Caledonian Wall is called Grem’s 
Dyke ; so fleet and wall may mean several aspects 
of the same site. 

Old Barge House, with a wharf, still stands at 
the western outlet of this fleet, stream, or drain, 
which would once have formed a convenient har- 
bour for the royal barges, though now a sewer 
which may deluge the locality. 

I remember several such outbreaks, in par- 
ticular the winter of 1875. I had retired to rest 
on a bitterly cold night, to be aroused by a loud 
knocking at the street door. Not supposing that 
it concerned myself, I turned round to sleep again. 





The knocking, however, was repeated, and, listen- 
ing in wonder, I heard a roaring, rushing sound, 
like the play of surf on a shingly beach, followed 
by a dull thud. While still cogitating, I was 
dozing off again, when the same process was re- 
peated, as I fancied somewhat nearer. Then came 
a low tap at my door, and a voice uttered, “Oh, 
do get up; we shall all be drowned.” I realized 
the position at once, for I had just visited Wind- 
sor, Maidenhead, and Staines, where the low-lying 
country was flooded for miles ; so, jumping up, 
I opened wardrobe and drawers, putting on the 
warmest and thickest clothing I could find, as 
though I had been called to man a lifeboat. While 
dressing, the roar of waves and the same dull 
thud came a third time. I descended to find the 
basement flooded, and see that the three concus- 
sions represented the fall of three brick party walls 
in the rear, thus converting four backyards into 
one mighty pool or dock, like a gigantic swimming- 
bath. As I passed into the roadway I noticed a 
dark patch of mud, about an inch deep, all round 
the area. This showed that the tide had turned, 
and in about half an hour the waters had receded 
to lower ground; but the neighbouring streets 
were impassable, and next day I witnessed far 
greater havoc at Wandsworth. 

Mr. RenDLe must not plead his seventy-five 
years in declining my request for details, although 
I am only SEVENTY-TWO, 





SIGNS OF BREWERIES AT DELFT. 


Dirck van Bleyswijck’s ‘ Beschryvinge der Stadt 
Delft,’ 2 vols. 4to. 1667, contains, in vol. ii. pp. 734- 
736, a list of the signs by which the various 
breweries in that city were distinguished from 
each other. This catalogue is important from more 
than one point of view. Its principal interest for 
English readers will consist in the means it gives 
for making a comparison between the signs of our 
own land and those ofa sister country. The trans- 
lation I send has been made by a friend, who desires 
me to say that where there has been any doubt as 
to the exact signification of any one of the signs, a 
possible alternative reading has been supplied in 
parentheses. It may be well also to remark 
that some few of the words are diminutives which 
cannot be exactly expressed in English. 

Breweries which ceased to exist between the year 1600 
and the year 1640, 
Beginning from the Schiedam or Ketel-poort, along 
the west side of the old Delft, to the Wateringee-poort :— 
The Double Compasses, 
The Popinjay. 
The Star, 
The Two Arrows. 
The Diamond Ring. 
The White Horn. 
The Clover-Leaf, 
The Hart's Horn. 
The Great Bell, 
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The Single Trowel. 
The White Lily. 

The Red Lion. 

The Bell and Crown, 
The Three Herrings. 
The Compasses. 

The Hand. 

The Double Battle-axe. 

From the Haeg-poort again, nearer the Kolk, being the 
east side :— 

The Cup (or perhaps Head). 
The Double Cross, 
The Perch. 

In the Kolck :—The Flagon, 

From the Kolck to the Rotterdam-poort, along the 
west side of the Voorstraet, Hypolitus-buyrt, Wija-straet, 
Koorn-marct, and the Geer, nearly all looking on the old 
Delft :— 

The White Lion, 

The Tankard, 

The Shears, 

The Bow. 

The Lozenge. 

The Jew's-Harp, or Double Anchor, 
The Three Stars, 

The Boot, 

The Hoop (or perhaps Stirrup). 
The Peacock. 

The Three Bells, 

The Double Hoop (or perhaps Stirrup), 

On the east side of the same paseage, in the Voorstraet, 
have ceased to exist :— 

The Three Trowels. 

The Hammer. 

The Double Halbard. 

The Horse. 

The Three Acorns (or perhaps Kettle or Water- 
Bucket). 

The Horse-Shoe. 

The Double Cross, behind the Church, 

The Black Unicorn, 

And on the east side of the Koorn-marct :— 

The Spectacles, or the Hart and Crown (possibly 
Heart). 
The Funnel. 
The Harrow (or perhaps Clue of Thread). 
The Three Lilies. 
The Pot and Crown, 
The Metal Pot. 
In the Achterom :— 
The Crown, 
The Tankard, 
The Curry-Comb, 
The Ham. 
Turf-marct :-— 
The Sword, 
The Three Hammers, 
The Acorn (or perhaps Kettle, or Water-Bucket). 

Jehind the Marct :—The Ring. 

Behind the Nieuw Kerck :—The Harrow. 

In the Uost-eynde :—The Adze. 

Now follow the Breweries which stil] existed in 1645, 
and were actually brewing at that time ; of which several 
have ceased to exist since then, Such only remain and 
continue to this time as are maked with an asterisk. 

On tine old Delft :— 

*The Boon-Companion (or possibly the Cossack), now 
the Two Ramping Lions, 
*The Double Key, 
The Cymbal, or Horse-Bell. 
The Serpent (or perhaps the Culverin), afterwards 
Curry-Comb, on the Haverbrugge. 


In the Voor-straet, east side :— 
*The Ox, now Post- Horn, 
The Two Axes, or Peacock. 
*The Fish. 
*The Stork, 
*The B. nu P. 
West side :— 
*The Three Crowns. 
The Three Cymbals. 
Hypolitus-buyrt :—The Halbard. 
In the Koorn-marct, east side :— 
*The Trowel and Crown. 
*The Swan’s-Neck, 
*The Unicorn, 
*The Half-Moon and Crown, 
The Three Half-Moons. 
The Greek A. 
The Koorn-marct, west side :— 
*The Three Horse-Shoes. 
The World. 
On the Burg-Wal, above the Broerhuys-laen :— 
The Harrow, 
In the Ponte-marct :—*The Wicked World, 
Behind the Nieuw Kerck :— 
*The Red Lion, 
The Three Trefoils, 
In the Oost-eynde :—*The Conduit, or the Three Suns, 
Several other breweries have also been mentioned to 
me by old people; and I have sometimes found others 





referred to (all of which appear to have ceased to exist 
before the year 1600), asat the old Delft, the Malf-Moon, 
| the Arms of Holland, the Arms of Spain, the Arms of 
| Portugal, the Black Horse, the Gimlet. The Key may 
| perhaps be supposed to have been at the corner of the 
| Baillusteegh, as a big wooden key used to hang out there. 
| The Two Swords, The Rose, certainly at the corner of the 
| Dircklangen-steegh, The Golden Star, being at the 
present time a vinegar-brewery above the St. Joris Gast- 
huys. The Gridiron, apparently at the corner of the 
Kolck. The Cygnet, also somewhere thereabouts, In 
the Koorn-marct, and looking on the old Delft, were the 
following : The Hammer and Crown, the Double Cross, 
the White Rose, the Emperor's Crown, the Perch, the 
Gilded Cup (or possibly Head), the Shield; and on the 
other side of the Geer, the Fox, also the Gilded Foot. 
From here northward, near the old Gast-huys, the Spade; 
and nearthe Trowel and Crown was the White Clover-Leaf. 
Between the afore-mentioned ‘Trowel and the Halbard 
were the Axe and the Candlestick. Besides these I have 
sometimes found mentioned, without knowing their 
exact situation, the Horse, the Two Rings, the Anchor, 
the Reel, lying apparently somewhat more out of the 
way than those spoken of before. Making altogether a 
number of far more than a hundred breweries, besides 
all the others which have remained hidden and unknown 
to me. There are now only fifteen of them in being, 
And thus have...... the renowned brewers of the Delft beer 
dwindled and sunk down in the uprise of the new men, 
the makers of the Delft porcelain. 


EpwarpD PEAcocK. 





THE ASSASSINATION OF SPENCER PERCEVAL, 
(See 6t §. xii, 367.) 

Particulars of the assassination of Spencer Per- 
ceval by Bellingham will be found in the following 
tracts, published at the time :— 

Trial of John Bellingham, with the Speeches of Coun- 


sel, &c., and Appendix, With portrait of Bellingham. 
| Hull, 1812, 
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Full and Authentic Report of the Trial of John Bell- 
ingham. With biographical sketches of Mr, Perceval 
and John Bellingham. By Thomas Hodgson. Woodcut 
portrait of Bellingham. Reston, 1812. 

The Trial of John Bellingham ; with Account of Bell- 
ingham’s Execution on Monday, May 18, London, 1812. 

Account of the Trial and Execution of John Belling- 
ham, Single sheet. Newcastle, Marshall. 

An Appeal to the Generosity of the British Nation on 
behalf of the Afflicted Widow of the Unfortunate Mr. 
Bellingham. By George Chalmers. London, 1812. 

The Trial of J. Bellingham, including his Execution. 
Printed for the booksellers. 

Trial of J. Bellingham; with a Concise Narrative of 
the Circumstances that led to this Tragical Event, Xc. 
Frontispiece by George Cruikshank, Leadon, 1812. 

Life and Administration of Spencer Perceval, with a 
Detail of his Assassination, &c. By C, V. Williams, 
London, 

Universal Sympathy, or the Martyr’d Statesman: a 
Poem on the Death of the Rt. Hon, Spencer Perceval. 
London, 1812. 

Inscription for the Monument of the Departed Minis- 
ter. From the Jndependent Whig. 

Life of the Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval. By his grand- 
son, Spencer Walpole. Portrait. London, 1874. 

Copy of Letter from Lord Granville Leveson Gower to 
Viscount Castlereagh, May 17, 1812. Detailing par- 
ticulars of the justification by John Bellingham for the 
murder of Mr. Perceval. 

The Substance of a Conversation with John Belling- 
ham the Day previous to his Execution. By Daniel 
Wilson, London, 1812. 

The Trial of John Bellingham before Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, &c. Portrait of Iohn Bellingham. 

A Discourse preached at Bishopwearmouth Church on 
Sunday, May 17, 1812, with Reference to the Assassina- 
tion of the Right Honble, Spencer Perceval, By Robert 
Gray. Sunderland, 1812. 

A Sermon preached before the Hon. Society at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, May 31, 1812, on the Occasion of the Assas- 
sination of the Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, By William 
Van Mildert. London, 1812, 

The Vanity of Earthly Confidences: a Sermon 
reached at South Collingham and Langford, near 
vewark, May 17, 1812. By Rev. Joseph Jowett. 

Newark, 1812, 

Further narratives will be found in :— 

Kirby’s Wonderful and Eccentric Museum, 1820. 

Celebrated Trials, 1825. 

Wonderful and Scientific Museum, 1813, 

Chambers’s Book of Days, 1863. 

Public Characters of 1812, 

Cunningham’s Illustrious Englishmen, 1836. 

The Georgian Era, 1832. 

There is a portrait of John Bellingham taken 
at the Sessions House, Old Bailey, May 15, 1812 ; 
drawn and etched by Dennes Dighton, coloured. 

In the Northampton Museum is the statue by 
Chantrey of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, life 
81Ze. 

In the possession of Mr. T. Osborne, of this 
town, is the original agreement for the erection of 
the statue by Chantrey. 

In the Taylor collection of engravings in the old 
Museum Room is the original message forwarded 
from the General Post Office to the Northampton 
Post Office, announcing the assassination of the 





Right Hon. Spencer Perceval in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, on Monday, May 11, 1812. 

A medal was struck by the Government of the 
day on the assassination of Spencer Perceval. The 
obverse contains a striking likeness of Mr. Per. 
ceval, inscribed “The Rt. Honble. Spencer Per- 
ceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c.” On the re- 
verse Great Britain is pointing to a broken pillar, 
the capital of which has fallen to the ground, em- 
blematic of the loss his country has sustained. 
On the tablet of the monument is a representation 
of the assassination of Mr, Perceval, as perpetrated 
by Bellingham in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, May 11, 1812, with the inscription “ He 
lived beloved and lamented fell.” 

Joun Tar or. 
Northampton. 





Butier’s ‘Hupipras, Part J.—ieaders of 
*N. & Q.’ will remember the interesting discussion 
which took place a few years ago relative to the 
erroneous statement in Lowndes that there was 
only one edition of ‘ Hudibras,’ part iii., in 1678, 
but two states of it. The late Mr. Epwarp 
Sotty showed, with his usual lucidity, that there 
were two distinct editions printed under the same 
date,and that there might beseveral states of each.* 
The recent dispersion of Mr. Sotty’s library 
enables me to note another interesting fact, which 
was apparently unknown to Lowndes. That 
bibliographer says (Bohn’s ed., 1864, p. 334): 
“The earliest edition of the first part is, no doubt, 
that called spurious, a small volume (16mo.), dated 
1663, without name either of printer, publisher, or 
licenser.” I have lately acquired two small volumes, 
each containing the so-called spurious part i. and 
the genuine part ii. in 16mo, (the collation is 
really in eights). They formerly belonged to Mr. 
Sotty, and one of them came from the Crossley 
collection. Although the paging and collation of 
the two copies of part i. are identical, they are of 
distinctly different editions, and, I am inclined to 
think, have been issued by different printers. The 
title-page of the earlier, which I will call A, is as 
follows: “Hupipras. | Tuerinstrarr, | Written 
in the time of the late Wars. | Lonpvow, | Printed 
in the Year, 1663.” Title-page; pp. 125. On the 
last page are printed the following ‘‘ Errata”: 
** Page 26, line 7, for po read do. ibid. line 16. 
for Beat’s read Bear's. page 28, for nave olfact 
read nare olfact.” 

The title-page of the other copy, B, which I con- 
sider the second in point of date, because the 
errata of the first are corrected in it, is printed 
differently, thus: “Hupinras. | Tue | First PART. 
| Written in the time of the late Wars. | Lonpox, 
Printed in the Year, 1663.” Title-page; pp. 125. 
No errata. 





* ‘(NL &C,,’ 6th &, vi. 150, 311, 454. 
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On the title-page of A is a woodcut ornament, 
consisting of a crowned rose and thistle side by 
side. On the title-page of B are a number of small 
fleurons, arranged in shape like an inverted pyramid. 
Although the errata of A are corrected in B, the 
printing of the latter is in general more defective. 
Italic letters are often used for roman, as in common 
street-ballads, and the punctuation is careless, 

A comparison of these two volumes shows that 
at least two editions of ‘ Hudibras,’ part i., were 
issued from the press in 1663 without printer’s or 
publisher’s name, but not, as Lowndes states, 
without licenser’s, On the back of the title-page 
in both the copies is the licence: “ Imprimatur. 
Jo: Berkenhead. Novemb. 11, 1662.” In B the 
name of the licenser is spelt ‘‘ Birkenhead.” It is 
therefore doubtful how far these volumes should 
be regarded as spurious, There is nothing spurious 
about the contents, which agree with the genuine 
editions, and they have been bound up by their 
original owners with the 16mo. edition of part ii., 
which would hardly be the case if they had not 
been considered equally faithful to the original 
text. That they are piracies by some bookseller 
of the Hills order is very likely; but I believe the 
“false imperfect copy ” which is cited by Lowndes 
from the Publick Intelligencer of December 23, 
1662, is quite a different work, which has probably 
= Unfortunately I have not my copy of 

arriot’s 16mo. edition at hand; but some corre- 
spondent of ‘ N. & ().’ will perhaps be able to say 
whether the errata of A exist ~ it or not. 

. F. Pripeavx. 
Calcutta, 


Castte Carew=Carty.—The original for- 
tification, in Pembrokeshire, was occupied by 
the princes of South Wales (Pembrokeshire), 
one of whom gave his daughter in marriage to 
the Norman baron Gerald de Windesore, Castel- 
lan of Pembroke under Henry I. In the great 
banqueting hall Henry of Richmond was feasted 
on his journey to Bosworth Field by Sir Rhys (or 
Rice) ap Thomas. The house of Fitzgerald de- 
scended from the De Mortaines, who accompanied 
the Conqueror and received from him the office 
of Castellan of Windsor and a barony. From a 
younger son descended the house of Fitzgerald, 
Dukes of Leinster, Earls of Desmond, Decies, 
and Totness, and Barons Carew; also Marquis of 
Lansdowne (in Somerset). Robert de Mortaine 
was lord of Carew, or Cary, in Somerset. Carew 
Castle in Somerset and Carew in Wales seem to 
have been connected at some period. The Fitz- 
geralds were the ancient Knights of Kerry (or 
Cary) in Ireland. Kerry stands for Cary (see 
‘Norman People’). The Kerry Mountains are 
sometimes called Carey Mountains. SHamRock. 


Curonotosica, Errata.—May I call your 
attention to the chronological blunders which the 





** follow-my-leader” school of modern historians 
persist in repeating after one another, and ask if it 
be not time that they should be exploded? I do 
not allude to single mistakes, such as that of 
Charles Dickens in his ‘ Child’s History of England,’ 
where he speaks of Edmund, Earl of Kent as “‘ the 
poor old lord,” who was ‘‘ not a wise old earl by 
any means”—the age of this poor old lord being 
twenty-eight years ; but to inaccurate statements 
originally made by some historian of note, and 
repeated without investigation by every one else. 
I may instance two glaring examples of this class, 

In Barnes's ‘ History of Edward III.’ he tells us 
that on the arrest of Mortimer in 1330, the Earl of 
Lancaster, who was “ almost blind with age,” flung 
up his cap for joy. Nor is this his sole allusion to 
the great age of Lancaster. Now the Inquisition 
of Lancaster’s brother, Earl Thomas, tells us that 
he was forty years of age in 1327, so that in 1330 
he was forty-three. That is to say, he was exactly 
the age of Mortimer, and three years the junior of 
Edward II. Hugh Le Despenser the Younger was, 
in all probability, a little older. 

Again, how many times more are we to hear that 
the elder Despenser was ninety years of age at his 
death? The authority is Froissart, who distinctly 
tells us that all he recounts on this subject is 
hearsay evidence. The Inquisition of Despenser’s 
mother gives his age as twenty years in the first 
week of March, 9 Edward I. (1281); so that in 
October, 1326, his age must have been sixty-five. 

Having lately had occasion to go carefully into 
dates from 1321 to 1330, and to study the Rolls, 
Household Books, &c., which are the best authorities 
for the chronology, I am in a position to say that 
Froissart’s account is utterly wrong in details and 
dates, as well as in respect of localities, in reference 
to the events of 1326. So far from King Edward 
having witnessed the execution of the elder Des- 
penser when shut in Bristol Castle, he was never 
within ten miles of Bristol during the whole time. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Prices Given ror Caxtons 1N 1776. (See 
7 §, iii, 86.)—At the sale of John Radcliffe’s 
libeary j in 1776 the following prices were realized 
for genuine Caxtons, according to the Printing 
Times for January 15 :— 


Chronicles of Englande, fine copy, 1 1480 .. £5 5 0 
Doctrinal of Sapyence, 1489 . exe 8 8 0 
The Boke called Cathon, 1483 ese 5 5 0 
The Polytique Boke, named Tullius de 

Senectute, in Englyshe, 1481... un. = es 
The Game and Playe of Chesse oe ~~ 2 
The Boke of Jason 10 0 
Legenda Aurea, or the Golden Legend, 1483 915 0 


In the same paper it is recorded that on Decem- 
ber 17 Mr. Quaritch bought at the auction sale 
of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson a copy of ‘ The 
Game and Playe of Chesse,’ first edition, for which 
he paid 6451, Ronert F, Gaspiner. 
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Ruymes on THe Proposan To TELEGRAPH 
sy Evecrriciry.—From the Satirist ; or, Monthly 
Meteor, vol. xiii. 1813, p. 200 :— 


On the Report that it is in contemplation to substitute an 
Electrical Mode of Communication with the Outports 
(by means of wires laid underground) for the existing 
Telegraphic System. 

Our Telegraphs, just as they are, let us keep, 

They forward good news from afar, 

And still may they send better, that Boney ’s asleep, 
And ended oppression and war. 


Electrical Telegraphs all must deplore, 
Their service would merely be mocking, 
Unfit to afford us intelligence more 
Than such as would really be shocking. 


From p. 362 :— 
On the proposed Electrical Telegraphs. 

When a vict’ry we gain 
(As we've oft done in Spain) 

It is usual to load well with powder, 
And discharge ‘midst a crowd 
All the Park Guns so loud 

And the guns of the Tow’r, which are louder. 


But the guns of the Tow’r 
And the park guns want pow'r 
To proclaim as they ought what we pride in, 
So when now we succeed 
It is wisely decreed 
To announce 't from the batteries of Leyden, 
Tam GLEN. 


Mixyine Day.—This was confused by some 
folk with the “month’s mind” in the discussion 
of that term in‘ N. & Q.” 6" S. passim. The 
* month’s mind ” took place a month after a man’s 
death or burial ; the “ minning day” was the anni- 
versary of the same, as defined in a very interesting 
“Information” printed by Mr. J. P. Earwaker 
in the ‘Chetham Miscellanies,’ vol. v. p. 1, &c. 
Article xv. p. 6, says :— 

“7, All the day and night after the Buriall they vse to 
have excessive ringinge for y* dead, as also at the twel- 
monthes day after,* which they call a minninge day. 
All which time of Ringinge, theire vse is to have theire 
privat devotions at home for the soule of the dead. But 
while the partie liethe sicke, they will never require to 
have the Belle knowled, no, not at the pointe of deathe ; 
whereby the people showld be sturred vp to prayer in 
due time; neither will any allmostat that time desire to 
have the minister to come to him for comfort and in- 
struction.” —Ab. 1590,* The Manifolde Enormities of the 
Ecclesiasticall State in the most partes of the Countie of 
Lancaster,’ &c. 


Articles v. and vi. complain of the desecration of 
the Sabbath :— 


“ V, Faires and Marketes in most Townes ar veually 
kepte vppon the Sabboth: by occasion whereof divine 
Service in the Forenoone is greatly neglected. 

“ VI. Walkes, Ales, Greenes, Maigames, Rushbearinges, 
Bearebaites, Doveales, Bonfiers, all maner ynlawfulj 





* The anniversary of the day of the death, on which 
mass was said and prayers specially offered for the soul 
of the departed. Minning is an old word, still used in 
South Lancashire, for “ reminding.” —Canon Raines. 





Gaming, Pipinge and Daunsinge, and suche like, ar in all 
places frely exercised vppon y* Sabboth.” 
F. J. F. 


Bessemer’s STEEL Forts.—Recently, in a letter 
to the Times, Sir Henry Bessemer proposed casting 
steel forts, whole and in sifu. I have now before 
me a cutting which shows that this idea is not new, 
I have unfortunately forgotten to label it, but I 
have a pretty distinct recollection that I took it 
about 1870-71 from either Once a Week or House- 
hold Words. It reads as follows:— 

“That is a grand idea of Mr. Crampton’s for making 
invulnerable forts. He proposes to form them of cast 
iron, but, instead of building them up of blocks and 
pieces, to cast them whole, and, what is more, to found 
them in situ. Say a tower of defence is wanted any- 
where upon the many exposed parts of our coast, Mr, 
Crampton will go to the spot with all the raw material 
of an iron foundry. He will erect on the intended site a 
gigantic mould for his casting, and around it he will build 
a series of cupola furnaces for the melting of the iron— 
eight, ten, or a dozen, as the size and thickness of the metal 
walls may require. The hollow form of the fort being 
completed, hundreds of tons of iron will be liquefied, and 
then all the stupendous crucibles will, at a signal, simul- 
taneously discharge their contents into the mould. The 
great mass of metal will be left fora week or two to 
cool, and then the brick and mortar matrix and all the 
cupolas will be cleared away, leaving the fort without 
joint or seam. To the modern engineer nothing is im- 
possible, at least on paper, but to the great untaught in 
these matters this simple method of castle-casting may 
recall the Irishman’s plan for making cannons—get some 
holes and put a lot of iron round ’em.” 

J. J. Fane. 


Teheran, Persia. 


Inn Srans,—Opposite Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, is an inn with the sign of “‘ The Pickle.” 
In St. Leonard’s Street, Peterborough, near to the 
Great Northern Station, is an inn with the sign 
of “The Pony’s Head,” which is now for sale, its 
present owner having been its landlord for the 
past eighteen years. Neither of these inn signs 
is mentioned in Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards,’ 
In 6" §, xii. 487, I gave a lengthy list of Lincoln- 
shire inn signs omitted in Hotten. To the list of 
the twelve places where “ The Blue Bell” is found 
add Pickworth. Corasert Bene. 


Pancake Bett. (See 1" S. vii. 232; 2"4 S. v. 
391, 505; 3° S. vi. 328, 404; viii. 324, 368, 509.) 
—On Shrove Tuesday the pancake bell was rung 
at Berwick—a practice which has been observed 
there from time immemorial. What is known of 
the origin of this custom, which also appears to 
have existed within the last few years at Hedon, 
Doncaster, Sheffield, Dewsbury, and in the counties 
of Huntingdon and Lincoln? 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Banquier.—It may be news to some of your 
readers that this old-fashioned form of the term 
“ banker ” was still in use in 1755. At all events, 
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I have a frank addressed in that year by a Scotch 
M.P., Mr. J. Murray, to ‘‘Mr. (sic) Innes & Clark, 
Banquiers, Lime Street Square, London.” 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Reticious Orpers.—Wiil any of your corre- 
spondents who are acquainted with the subdivisions 
of religious orders in the Church of Rome have the 
goodness to answer the following queries ? 

1. Does the Augustinian order claim as its 
founder St. Augustine of Hippo ? 

2, Are ‘* White Canons,” “* Premonstratensians,” 
and “White Bernardines” all varieties of the 
Cistercian order ? 

3. Are the “‘ Black Monks of the Angels” a 
variety of Benedictines ? 

4. What orders are to be understood, in Speed’s 
list of English monasteries, by “ Canons Regular” 
and “‘ Canons Secular”? So far as I can make 
out, when Speed says “ Black Monks” he usually 
means Benedictines, and when he says ‘‘ Black 
Canons” he means Augustinians, But what does 
he intend by “ Fratres de Sacra,” “ Victorines,” 
and ‘‘ Black Canons of Martiall” ? 

5. To what orders do these foreign monasteries 
belong? Marmotitier, Mont St. Michel, Fontenay, 
Caen, Tirone (France), Savigny, Bec, Hautpays, 
and St. Omer (St. Bertin). 

6. Is the Order of the Holy Trinity an offshoot 
of any other ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Sr. Witrriv’s Neepte.—We have most of us 
heard of the crypt at Ripon Cathedral which is 
commonly known as St. Wilfrid’s Needle, its eye 
being a hole in a wall, through which women sus- 
pected of unchastity were required to thread them- 
selves as an evidence of innocence. But what is, 
or was, ‘ Willfrid’s needle in Belvoir Castle,” 
referred to by Joseph Hall, sometime Bishop—and 
a Leicestershire man, by the way—in his account of 
‘Crapulia’? He says of the people :— 

“They have a door to their town-house which is wide 
enough for the largest man to enter when he is fasting : 
through this the guests pass, and when any one would 
depart, if he stops in this passage he is trusted to go out 
at another door; but if it be as easy as if he were fasting 
the master of the ceremonies makes him tarry until he 
comes to be of a statutable magnitude, after which 
example Willfrid’s needle in Belvoir Castle was a pleasant 
trial of Roman Catholic sanctity,” 


I am quoting from the translated specimen of 





being in the rocky side of Rosebery Topping. 
Why Wilfrid’s ? I would ask. St. SwitHiy. 


Worpswortn: *f Vacrant Reep.”—Will any 
Wordsworthian or other correspondent explain the 
concluding words in the following lines from the 
twenty-fourth Duddon Sonnet ?— 

If we advance unstrengthened by repose, 
Farewell the solace of the vagrant reed ! 


R. D. W. 


Jews 1x Enortanp.—In 1298 Hugh le Ju 
attested a grant of land at Hindley, near Wigan, 
Lancashire; in 1322 Hugh le Jew attested a 
demise of land at Hyndley ; in 1324 Hugh le Jew 
attested a gift of lands there; in 1331 Thomas le 
Jew, the clerk, attested two separate grants of 
lands there ; in 1334-5 Hugh le Jew attested a 
grant of a right of carrying turves fom Hindley to 
Wigan through Ince; in 1338-9 Hugh le Jew 
attested a grant of mills in Hindley (‘ Lanc. and 
Chesh. Historical Notes,’ 1878, pp. 26, 36, 45, 46, 
52). Is not the description of Thomas le Jew as 
‘*the clerk” very unusual? Are other instances 
known of Lancastrian Jews at that time? 

H. T. Crorron. 


A Vacant Torone.—I have heard it stated 
that at the time James II. abdicated, November, 
1688, and left England for France, an advertise- 
ment was inserted in one of the London journals 
for a king to occupy the English throne. Is there 
any proof of this; and, if so, in what journal did 
the advertisement appear? A few days since I 
conversed with a lady whose ancestor, the then 
representative of the Scotch family of Caris, came 
over to France with James II. Can any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly say in what county in 
Scotland the Caris family were settled in 1688 ? 

Husert Smita. 

Bretagne, 


Joun Srete or Sritt.—In the article on 
Suffolk in the Quarterly, just out, the author of 
‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’ is styled John Stele. 
Now in all the authorities I have at hand—‘ British 
Dramatists,’ published by Nimmo, ‘ Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature,’ ‘ Murray’s 
Handbook of English Literature’—his name is 
written “Still.” Is there any authority for the 
name being written otherwise? I am quite aware 
how careless people were formerly in spelling their 
names. C. BoceEr,. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Srupss : CaarLen.—Two brothers, John Stubbs 
and Robert Stubbs, were in Ireland at the end of 
the seventeenth century. John Stubbs settled in 
Dublin, and on Sept. 1, 1680, was married, in St. 


* Mundus Alter et Idem,’ given at the end of Henry Andrew’s Church, Dublin, to Margaret H. Chaplen. 


Morley’s collection, ‘Ideal Commonwealths,’ p. 281. 
Another ‘‘ Wilfrid’s needle” I have read of as 


This lady in her will directs her property, in cer- 
tain events, to be divided among her brothers’ and 
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sisters’ children in England. Who was she? 
Where did John Stubbs and Robert Stubbs come 
from? Were they from Bristol ? 
Wituiam C. Strusss, M.A. 
39, Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin. 


Hersert, Eart or Pemproxe.—In Lodge’s 
‘Portraits’ the arms in the curtain behind the 
earl are quartered with (what appears to be in the 
third quarter) a field argent, three chevrons (or 
chevronels), and a chief sable. I cannot find any 
match which entitled him to this quartering. 
Will some correspondent kindly tell me what it 
means ? A. M. C 


Deroz AND His Descenpants.—Last year a 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ suggested the pro- 
bability of Defoe’s connexion with East Anglia. I 
have long been under the impression that there 
was some such connexion, and I believe I have 
seen a letter of his in which he desires to be 
remembered to his good friends at Norwich, or 
words to that effect ; but I cannot find the reference. 
If the following entries, which I have recently 
unearthed, refer (as I imagine they do) to one of 
his sons, they would seem to settle the matter :— 

“ Benjamin De Foe of Stoke Newington in the county 
of Middlesex singleman and Hannah Coates of St. George 
of Colegate in the City of Norwich singlewoman were 
married the twenty-second of Septemb", 1718." —Register 
of St. Helen, Norwich. 

* Benjamin son of Benjamin De Foe gent. and Hannah 
his wife, of St. George of Colegate, was baptized 6 June, 
1719.” —Register of the Octagon Chapel, Norwich. 

No one of the name of De Foe was rated in the 
parish of St. George of Colegate in 1718 or 
1719, but that of the widow Coates occurs before 
and after these dates. T. R. Tatvack. 

Norwich. 


Pion or Peton.—Was there ever a cutler in 
France in the eighteenth century named Plon, or 
Pelon? Knives bearing this maker’s name have 
been exhumed from the site of an old settlement 
in Minnesota, of which we have no written account, 
and no other knowledge of its existence than the 
stone foundations of houses now overgrown by 
forest trees and thick brush. This settlement must 
have been made between 1680 and 1800, say a 
scope of 100 years. Information as to this cutler 
might throw light on the approximate time of 
settlement. A. J. Hitt, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S. 


Who wrote Fieetwoon’s ‘ Lire or Curist.’— 
In ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. ix. 232, is a suggestion that 
this popular and often reprinted book was written 
by John Bancks, of Sonning, under the assumed 
name of “John Fleetwood, D.D.” The earliest 


edition I have seen is in quarto, “Printed for J. | 
Cooke, at the Shakespear’s Head, in Pater-Noster- | 





page list of subscribers, and was issued in twenty- 
five numbers, with illustrations. Is it the original 
edition? Fleetwood’s ‘ History of the Bible’ was 
also issued in the same way, by the same publisher, 
and bearing the same date. 

“ England’s Bloody Tribunal: or Popish cruelty 
displayed. By the Reverend Matthew Taylor, 
D.D.,” dated on its title-page 1771, was also 
issued by the same publisher in twenty-five 
numbers, and contains a list of subscribers, among 
whom is entered “‘ The Reverend John Fleetwood, 
D.D. Author of the ‘ History of the Holy Bible, 
and ‘ Life of our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’” 

Although it may still be held that “ John Fleet- 
wood, D.D.,” was an assumed name, the above 
subscription entry of 1771 surely negatives the 
suggestion that he could be identical with John 
Bancks, of Sonning, who died in 1751. Copies of 
the books here referred to are in the Bodleian 
Library. W. H. Avtyorr. 


Lease or 999 Years.—A statement has been 
going the round of the American press to the effect 
that a lease for the term of 999 years recently fell in 
to the Church of England. If there be any truth 
in the statement, where can full particulars be 
perused ? Tristis, 


Dr. J. W. Nistock.—In Colyton Churchyard 
is a tombstone bearing the following inscription :— 

“In memory of Mr. Henry Pulman, who for many 
years kept a respectable Boarding School in this Town, 
He died July 3rd, 1826, aged 63 years. This stone is 
erected by his grateful Pupil Joseph White Niblock.” 

By this we see that Dr. Niblock had probably 
the first rudiments of his education from this 
country schoolmaster, and there is evidence that 
the doctor used often to visit the little town 
where his earliest schooldays were spent. In 
an ‘ English and Latin Dictionary’ (second edition), 
published by A. J. Valpy, and sold by Longman 
& Cv., date 1836, its author on the title-page is 
announced as the Rev. J. W. Niblock, D.D., 
F.R.S.L., F.S.A., Head Master of the London 
High School. In the preface to this book Dr. 


Niblock says :— 

“Tt is now about thirty years ago, that the Author ot 
this Work, when called, as a learner, to compose Latin, (first 
at School and afterward at College) had but too frequent 
occasion unavailingly to lament (in common with others 


his associates) the want of sufficient means of attaining 
that desirable object, consistently with pure Latinity. 
This regret has been much increased, while engaged (for 
more than a quarter of a century) in the arduous but 
‘delightful task’ of instructing youth. With the ex- 
ception of the following pages, no attempt has been 
made, by any Scholar, to roll away this stone of reproach 
to our age and nation. Strange to say, whatever be 
the size and price, or however modern the edition, no 
English-Latin Dictionary has yet been published but 
what is grossly culpable or defective, in the following 


Row. mM.pcc.txvi.” This edition contains a four- | particulars,” Xe. 
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This is dated from “London High School, 
Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, October, 
1836.” Perhaps some correspondent may be able 
to supply further particulars of the career and 
date of death of this learned schoolmaster and 
pioneer in educational literature, which will be 
esteemed. W. H. H. Rogers. 
Colyton. 


Danr’s Skin=Frecxies.—A few days ago I 
was speaking to a man here about bis little boy, who 
looked pale and delicate. He said, “ Ah, you'll see 
a difference in him in a few weeks’ time, when the 
warm weather comes, and brings the Danish blood 
out of him. When he puts on his Dane’s skin he’ll 
look very different. You’ll always notice these 
Danes look rather peekish in winter time.” On 
inquiry, I found that by “ Dane’s skin” he meant 
freckled skin. His grandmother had told him 
that freckles were a sign of Danish blood. A 
woman informed me that she had always under- 
stood that red-haired people were Danes, Our 
Sussex ancestors disliked the Danes, and con- 
sidered a Dane’s skin an appropriate ornament for 
a church door; and I was interested to find that 
Danish blood and Danish skins still haunt the 
Sussex dialect. I shall be glad to hear if the ex- 
pression is known elsewhere. W. D. Parisn, 

Selmeston. 


Joun Prosser Epwin appears to have had a 
commission in the army about the beginning of 
the century, and left the army, married, and took 
to the stage. He wrote two pamphlets (New- 
castle, 1807), one against the elder Macready and 
one against Stephen Kemble, both of which are 
in the British Museum. What was his real name ; 
and was he in any way connected with the actor 
whose name he bears, or his son, who married 
Miss Richards, an actress in Dublin, afterwards 
at Covent Garden ? Urpan, 


Keys To Novets.—Intheir respective novels the 
late Lord Lytton and Rosina, Lady Lytton, whose 
‘Life’ was recently reviewed in ‘N.&Q.,’ introduced 
living personages under a disguise often sufficiently 
thin and transparent. One character, at least, in 
the books of the lady is at once recognizable, that 
of her husband. Are keys to any of the works in 
the possession of any reader of ‘N. & Q.? Such 
would have great interest. It is desirable also to 
obtain keys to other novels of Lord Beaconsfield 
similar to that of ‘ Endymion’ which was supplied 
in ‘N. & Q’ N. 8. 


Tue Royat Pavitioy, Brientoy.—I have 
been for some years collecting the history of this 
building and the persons connected with it, and 
shall feel obliged to any of your readers who can | 
refer me to anecdotes and other references in any | 
works to the Pavilion. Iam also desirous of ob- 





taining full information as to the royal favourites 
connected with Brighton and the Pavilion, viz., 
Perdita Robinson, Mrs. Crouch, Louisa Howard, 
Lady Jersey, the Marchioness Conyngham, Lady 
Lade, Lady Hertford, and Mrs. Fitzherbert. I 
wish to get their portraits and biographies, Re- 
ferences to foreign books and biographies of diplo- 
matists and other foreigners, describing visits to 
the Pavilion and life there will be most accept- 
able. To save unnecsssary trouble, I may say I 
have carefully examined the memoirs, &c., of 
Huish, Croker, Greville, Baron Bloomfield, Percy 
Fitzgerald, J. F. Molloy, and Lord Malmesbury. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Tue Danpies.—Where can I obtain any details 
about Watier’s Club, otherwise known as the 
Dandy Club? Are there any records of it in 
existence? Was it merged into any other club? 
I have a caricature by Richard Dighton (dated 
Dec. 29, 1818), entitled ‘The Dandy Club,’ con- 
sisting of a jumble of heads, collars, and cravats of 
every possible “dandy” cut and knot. Is there 
any means of identifying the originals of these 
portraits? I shall be glad of any information 
bearing upon the mysteries of dandyism. Are 
there any caricatures of Brummel by Dighton 
extant ? A. Forbes Si£vekina. 


“ ANOTHER GuESS.”—What is the origin and 
force of this use of the word guess? One hears it 
very occasionally, and it is just referred to (and no 
more) in ‘N, & Q.,” 4" S. i. 592. I was not pre- 
pared to meet with it in so serious and elevated a 
production as Boyle’s ‘ Essay on the Style of the 
Holy Scriptures ’:— 

“The same Truths, Counsels, Exhortations, Disswa- 
sions, &c., Oftentimes Have, and alwayes ought to have, 
another-ghess Efficacy, and Prevalence on a Christian 
Reader, when he finds them in the Scripture, than if he 
should meet with the same in the Books of Heathen 
Moralists, though Learned and Eloquent.” 


B. W. S. 


Sir Hvuen Pavrer.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information of the descendants of 
Hugh Pauper, third son of Robert, Earl of Meulan, 
and first Norman Earl of Leicester, who in 1138 
was created Earl of Bedford, and in 1141 deprived 
of his earldom? It is believed that he married the 
daughter of Hugh, called “ vice comes de Leycestre,” 
who was the fourth son of Hugh de Grentesmaisnel, 
and perished in the WhiteShip in 1119. Is there 
any information to be obtained as to this marriage ? 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Fietp-Marsnat Stupnotme Hopeson.—Can 
any one give me any information as to parentage 
and early military services of this field-marshal, 
who died in 1798, aged ninety? In 1761 he 
commanded the successful expedition against the 
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French island of Belleisle. Was General Stud- 
holme Hodgson, who died in 1885, the last repre- 
sentative of the field-marshal ? C. Darton. 


Morro or Waterton Famity.—What is the 
meaning of the motto of the Waterton family, late 
of Walton, near Wakefield, ‘‘ Better kinde frend 
than frend kinde ” ? & 


LentHatt: Bayntoy.—Through what marriage 
did Sir Rowland Lenthall, of Hampton Court, 
Hereford, quarter the arms of Baynton. 

J. H. G. 


Women 1x Rep Croaxs as Sorprers,—It is 
said that in Wales, in 1797, Lord Cawdor dressed 
the miners in red cloaks, and they were taken by 
the French for soldiers. Mr. Worth, in his ‘ History 
of Devonshire,’ says, ‘‘ There is hardly a seaport in 
Devon which has not some tradition of invaders 
being scared by a muster of old women in red 
cloaks.” I have heard of this tradition about Ply- 
mouth ; and in Cornwall also it is said that once 
when the French fleet passed by Mounts Bay the 
women, dressed in red cloaks, stood on Gwavas 
head to appear like soldiers. Is this a mere legend ; 
or did the story of Lord Cawdor induce the women 
of Devon and Cornwall to appear on certain head- 
lands when the French fleet was in sight, during the 
Napoleonic wars, hoping they would be taken for 
British soldiers? If the latter were the case, 
surely some record of it at the time would be 
extant. What is the evidence pro or con ? 

W. 8S. Lacu-Szyrma. 


Lorp Mansrietp as A Pogticat Critic. 
—Some months ago a question was asked about 
Mr. J. Bellenden Ker's ‘ Essay on the Archeology 
of our Popular Phrases and Nursery Rhymes’ (6 
S. xii. 109), which was answered by a quota- 
tion from the late Thomas Wright’s ‘ Essays on the 
Literature, &c., of England in the Middle Ages.’ 
Notwithstanding the eccentricity of his philological 
method, Mr. Ker was a man of extensive reading, 
and he possessed an intimate acquaintance with 
Chaucer, Bacon, and our older writers. Many of 
his notes afford, in consequence, instruction as well 
as amusement. The following stands first on his 
list of nursery rhymes :— 

Jockey was a Piper's son, 

And he fell in love when he was young, 
And all the tunes he could play, 

Was, over the hills and far away ; 

Over the hills, and a great way off, 

And the wind will blow my top-knot off. 

In Mr. Halliwell’s ‘Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land,’ second edition, 1843, p. 79, the first two 
lines run as follows :— 

Tom he was a piper’s son, 

He learn’d to play when he was young ; 
and the first stanza is followed by five others, 
which do not belong to the original poem, but 


appear to form part of a rustic version of the old 
metrical tale of the ‘Friar and the Boy.’ The 
rhyme given by Mr. Bellenden Ker is an extract 
from a song which, under the title of ‘ Distracted 
Jockey’s Lamentation,’ was in considerable vogue 
at the beginning of the last century, and will be 
found, with an historicalintroduction,in Mr. Logan’s 
‘ Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads and Songs,’ 1869, p. 330, 
The following is the correct version of the lines, 
which occur in the second stanza : — 

Young Jocky was a piper’s son, 

And fell in love when he was young, 

But a’ the eprings* that he could play 

Was o’er the hills and far away. 

And its o’er the hills and far away, 

The wind has blown my plaid away. 

Mr. Ker adds in a note :—‘‘ It was of the first 
four lines the first Lord Mansfield said he would 
rather have been the author than of any other 
four in all the English Poetry. That he said these 
words I know, but upon what ground, beyond that 
of easy stanza-like resonance, I am not now aware,” 
I should be glad of a reference to the exact passage 
in which these words were employed by Lord Mans- 
field. W. F 


Tue Great-GRANDFATHER OF GenerRaL Cu. E. 
Gorpoys, R.E.—What was the Christian name of 
| General Ch. E. Gordon’s paternal great-grand- 
father; and to what branch of the Gordons did 
he belong? He was in Lascelles’s Regiment, and 
was taken prisoner at Preston Pans. How was 
General Ch. E. Gordon related to General Patrick 
Gordon, the favourite of Peter the Great, to whom 
he appears to have had many points of resem- 
blance ? Constance RussELL, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


‘Tne Oracte,’ 1790- —_(?).—Can any one tell 
me where I can see a copy of this periodical, edited 
by Boaden? It is not in the British Museum. 

Ursa. 

Dr. Rovutn.— 

** One recalls the experience of the country rector who, 
coming up to Oxford to preach in his turn, complained to 
Dr. Routh of the inadequacy of the fee, considering the 
expense of travelling and the labour of composing the 
discourse. ‘How much did they give you!’ asked the 
Doctor. ‘Only five pounds,’ was the reply, ‘Only five 
pounds!’ echoed the Principal; ‘why 1 wouldn’t have 
preached that sermon for fifty !’” 

What is the authority for this anecdote of Dr. 
Routh? It obviously does not come from an Ox- 
ford source, or he would not be called the “ Prin- 
cipal.” It occurs in the Globe of March 23, p. 1. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Freer Linerties.—Is there any plan or map 
extant that marks out the Fleet Liberties? A man 
of the name of James Lando had a place called 
St. John’s Chapel, in Half-Moon Court, the first 


* Tunes, 
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house adjoining to Ludgate on Ludgate Hill. In 

his advertisement he says the “Chapel is not in 

the verge of the Fleet.” I should have supposed 

that it was. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 





Replies. 
REFORM OF THE HERALDS’ COLLEGE, 
(7% S, iii, 223, 329.) 

In thanking your correspondent Mr. G,. W. 
MarsHa tt for his reply to my letter on the above 
subject, I must say that I am surprised at the 
length of his letter, especially after his_remarks as 
to the length of mine, 

I will reply to his remarks seriatim:— 

1. I am still of opinion that a great deal is 
wanted to make the Heralds’ College what it 
ought to be ; and I am not alone in this opinion, 

2. Mr. Marsuatt goes out of his way to sug- 
gest that I want free access to the records of the 
College. This I do not desire, only wishing that 
a fair fee should be charged to any one who may 
desire to consult any of the records, in place of 
the present (to many persons) heavy charge of 5s. 

3. I repeat, What is the use of the Heralds’ 
College as now managed? I find that in the 
number of the officials I erred in giving one too 
many, as I find there are an Earl Marshal, a 
Garter King at Arms, and fifteen others, from 
Clarencieux to the Registrar. 

As regards the services rendered by any official, 
I adhere to my statement and the consequent 
charges, and think Mr. Marsna.w’s remark as 
to any “‘ungenerous insinuation” being made 
by me is uncalled for, when we recollect the enor- 
mous charge of over 6001. which a short time since 
was made by one of the officials for some work 
done, which I doubt not any advertising herald 
would have gladly, and as efficiently, done for 
501. Indeed, such a scandal was this charge that 
it was said to have been represented to the heads 
of the College for inquiry. The result has not 
been made public as yet, that I know of. 

As to the practice of undertakers and others, 
I am not familiar with the body-snatching fra- 
ternity, so cannot give an opinion. 

4. My argument for the improvement of the 
library is supported and strengthened by Mr. 
MarsHatt, who says that “the library is very 
smail, very deficient in genealogical and heraldic 
books, and contains very little which cannot be seen 
elsewhere.” That is the very reason why I suggest 
that a library worthy of the College should be 
formed and made available for the public, in the 
same way as that of the British Museum, where 
one can read oneself or employ some one to cull 
the information you may require. 

I have inspected such of the Harleian Manu- 
scripts at the British Museum as I have wished to 


‘consult ; and though some are soiled, I do not find 
| them so offensive as Mr. MarsHALt says. 

With regard to the opening of the library of the 
Heralds’ College, what is wanted is merely that a 
reasonable fee be charged for any reader who may 
attend to consult the books, as there is plenty of 
room in the College for readers without any ex- 
pensive additions being required, and that the 
officials be compelled to forego a portion of their 
fees for the purchase of books to add to the 
library. 

5. I was quite aware of the reason why visita- 
tions were held ; but as in the present age people 
cannot be summoned to have their arms registered, 
they should be invited to do so, and at the same 
time a reasonable tariff of fees should be set forth 
for the inquiry and registration. This would make 
the College more popular and increase its utility. 

As I am raising this question on public, and 
not on private grounds, I do not think it necessary 
to make any representation either to the Earl 
Marshal or Garter, preferring to let the public be 
the judge as to the necessity of reform. 

I quite agree with Mr. Marsnatt as to the 
courtesy shown by the officials of the College on 
all occasions when I have been there; andas I am 
not “a professional pedigree maker paid for my 
services,” but merely an amateur who has never 
received one farthing for any services which I may 
have rendered, I need not enter into that subject. 

Finally, if Mr. Marsuaut were to aid in the 
necessary reformation of this interesting College 
instead of leaving it to the House of Commons to 
do so, and thus enable any one to consult the 
records for a more reasonable charge than at pre- 
sent, and arrange for the library to be made one 
worthy of the past history of the institution, he 
would render a far greater service to students than 
by calling in the aid of ‘‘ undertakers” or ‘‘ uni- 
versal providers.” Lamston Youna. 

16, Harcourt Terrace, 8.W, 


It appears to me impossible to effect any reform 
in the Heralds’ College in the way indicated by 
your correspondents unless power is given to 
Garter or his assistants. There was anciently a 
court at the entrance to the College where persons 
disobeying its laws or acting against its privileges 
could be tried and punished. But this is a thing 
of the past, and Mr. Culleton can give John Jones 
as good a coat, crest, and motto for a trifle as 
Garter can bestow for 21/. Of course I mean 
good in the sense of satisfying Mr. John Jones. 

Sterne summed all this up more than one hun- 
dred years ago, when he adopted the “ poor star- 
ling” as the crest to his arms, and desired ‘‘ the 
Heralds’ officers to twist his neck about if they 
dare !” J. Sranpisa HAty. 


I quite agree with much your correspondent 
writes about the College of Arms, It really is a 
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pity that the only genealogical records that are of 
real value, because actually proved—in fact the 
only pedigrees that can give the legal title to bear 
arms—should be kept hidden from everybody, so 
that nobody knows who is an armiger and who is 
not. Still, would it be wise to allow everybody to 
overrun the Heralds’ College? Think of the mess 
the books would be in after six months of ill usage. 
Many of the books are of vellum, and vellum is 
easily spoiled by dirty finger-marks and grease. 
Then, again, forgeries might be perpetrated if the 
books were for ever so short a time left out of the 
custody of the officers of arms. I would suggest a 
compromise, Why not have the records printed ? 
I wonder this has never been thought of before. 
W. G. Tauytoy, 





Morve: Canitiraup (7 §, iii. 48, 214, 377). 
—Dr. Cuarnock gives me more than my due 
when he says I “hit upon the origin of the word 
cabillaud.” I did not hit upon it. When I gave 
Backaliau as another Germ. form for Kabeljau (or 
Kabliau), I did so because I was aware that Scheler 
and Littré regarded cabillaud as coming from the 
Dutch Kabeljauw, and this as a transposition of 
bacalao, the Spanish form of the Basque word ba- 
catilaba (or bacalaiba),* and I thought that the two 
Germ. forms afforded support to this view. Dr. 
Cuarnock’s view (borrowed from the Spanish 
Academy ‘ Dictionary’) that cabillaud is rather 
‘*a metathesis of [the Portuguese word] bacalhao 
..+...codfish ; named from Bacalhao,t an island off 
the south-east coast of Newfoundland, on whose coast 
it is fished,” is at first sight mach more plausible, 
for it has long struck me as very odd that perhaps 
the oldest of the modern European names for 
* cod” should bave originated in the Basque pro- 
vinces, where so little cod can at any time have been 
caught on their very small sea-coast, and where the 
language spoken is so extremely little understood 
elsewhere. See note %. But, unfortunately, the 
word cabillaud appears to be much older than the 
discovery of Newfoundland (1497, see note t+), for 
Godefroy (s. v. ‘‘ Cabillau”) gives passages showing 
that the word (which he says already meant 
** fresh cod”) was so early as 1350 applied toa 
political, or, as he calls it, a factious party in 
Holland.t And, besides this, I find ‘* Cabel- 





* Scheler has bacalaiba, Littré and Constancio (‘ Por- 
tuguese Dict.’) have bacailaba, I find neither word in 
Van Eys’s ‘ Basque Dict.,’ which is, I believe, the best. 
See note ©, 

t+ In Keith Johnston's ‘ Atlas’ this island is called 
Bacalhao; in Fullarton’s ‘Gazetteer of the World’ 
(1858) it is called Baccallao or Bacalieu, and it is stated 
that the island is supposed to bave been the first land in 
America sighted by Cabot on June 24, 1497. 

t Bescherelle says (s.v. “ Cabillaud "’), “ Nom donné 





aux nobles hollandais partisans de la veuve de Louis 
de Baviére, au X\V° siccle, par opposition a celui de 
Hoeksche (hamegon) pris par la bourgeoisie qui tenait 


lauwus” (with the definition “Piscis marini 
genus, asellus, Gall. merius, cabillaw”), given 
by Ducange as occurring in a Dutch Latin 
document dated 1163; so that the present 
Dutch word Kabeljauw existed even then, either 
in this or a very similar form. It is evident, 
therefore, that cabillaud can have nothing what- 
ever to do with the island of Bacalhao, nor with 
the words bacalhao (Port.), bacalao (Span.), baccald, 
(Ital.), bacalao or bacalow (Evg.),§ Backaliau 
(Germ.), and bakkeljauw (Dutch),|| if, as has been 
supposed (see supra), and has approved itself to 
Dr. Cuarnock, these words have been derived 
from the name of the island. As for the Basque 
bacalaiba, I really know neither its age nor any- 
thing else about it; but I think it very much 
more probable that it has the same origin as the 
very similar words just quoted than that it should 
be an original Basque word, and that these other 
words should have been derived from it. At the 
same time, I find it somewhat—nay, very—difli- 
cult to believe that, ¢.g., two so very similar 
words as kabeljauw and bakkeljauw should be 
found in the same language (Dutch) with precisely 
the same meaning and yet not have the slightest 
pour son fils Guillaume.” See Ducange, s.v. “ Cabel- 
genses.”” The two parties were called by the Dutch 
themselves “ Hoeks " and “ Kabeljauws " (=Hooks and 
Cods); or “de Hoekschen ” and “de Kabe!jaauwschen” 
(adja. used as substs., and —/amati and asellati. or the 
hook-ishers and cod-ishers, See Ducange, s.vv. “ Aeselli” 
and “ Asellata ”’). 

§ In the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Bacalao” 
(several other forms are given), this Spanish form, 
adopted at one time in England, is said, on the autho- 
rity of one of the quotations, dated 1555, to have been 
derived from the word for cod used by the natives of 
Newfoundland. The island of Bacalhao or Baccallao is 
not mentioned, and possibly was unknown to the writer ; 
and there are certainly two alternatives possible, viz, 
either that the fish gave its name to the island, or that 
the island gave its name to the fish. 

|| Miss Busk asks in what part of Germany Backaliau 
is used, Scheler, who writes it bakke/jau, says it is Low 
German, and it is probably chiefly +o, not only because 
Low German dialects are spoken all along the German 
sea-coast, but because I find bakke/jvuw in dictionaries 
of the kindred dialects, Dutch and Flemish. 

© Kluge, indeed (s.v. “ Kabliau”), says—I know not 
on what authority—that the Basques were the first to 
catch cod, especially on the coast ot Newfoundland; and 
he gives bacalluda (see note *) as the Basque word for 
cod, But the question is, Did the Basques catch cod and 
give it the name of bacallaéa (which, after all, is simply 
the Span. form with the favourite Basque ending a, and 
so may well have come from the Spanish) before the 
twelfth century, when. as we have seen, the Dutch 
already had the word Kabeljauw in use? And even if 
they did, it is surely exceedingly unlikely that the Dutch 
should have borrowed from them their word for cod, 
first in a transposed form (Xaheljauw), and then, cen- 
turies later, either have transposed it again, or again 
have borrowed it, this time in its original form, and so 
have formed bakkeljauw/ See note **. I must say that 
the view given in the text, which was written before I 
consulted Kluge, seems to me much more simple. 
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connexion with one another. I am emboldened, 
therefore, to submit an hypothesis—the only hypo- 
thesis, I believe—by which these two words may 
be brought into connexion. This hypothesis is 
that kabeljaww by a transposition (there is a similar 
transposition in Scheler and Littré’s derivation of 
cabillaud also) became bak(kjeljauw; that the 
Spaniards, during their occupation of Holland in the 
sixteenth century (or perhaps even earlier), took 
this word back with them to Spain under the 
form bacalao ;** and that then either they or the 
Portuguese, when they went to Newfoundland to 
fish for cod, transferred the name to the small 
adjacent island, where they either first caught cod 
or caught the most. It is, at any rate, singular 
and significant that an island which was first dis- 
covered by the French should still bear a name 
with a Spanish or Portuguese ending. 

But whatever may be the truth of this hypo- 
thesis, it seems to be almost certain that kaheljauw 
(=cabillaud) is far older than bakkeljauw, bacalao, 
&c., of which it has been regarded as a transposi- 
tion ; for, as I have shown, kabeljauw dates at 
least so far back as the twelfth century, whereas 
for bakkeljauw, bacalao, &c., I can at present find 
no earlier quotations than those given in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ (see note §), of which the 
earliest is from the sixteenth century only. The 
origin of cabillaud must, therefore, be sought for 
altogether de novo. CuHance. 

Sydenbam Hill. 

P.S.—Another point of distinction between 
morue and cabillaud, and one that has been over- 
looked, is, so it seems to me, that the live fish is 
always called morue and never cabillaud. Thus 
the Frenchman familiarly calls a tail-coat queue de 
morue, not queue de cabillaud, 


It should not be forgotten that the cod proper 
and its congeners, the haddock and the ling, with 
which the ancients had no acquaintance whatever, 
are scarce off the coast of Brittany, and very rare in 
their extreme southern habitat, the Bay of Biscay; 
and that, with the exception of the hake, abounding 
in the Mediterranean, nearly all the good food-fishes 
of the family of Gadide shun the tepid waters of 
that sea, which seem to have a decidedly deterio- 
rating influence upon the piscine fibre. In Spain 
and Italy fresh cod is unknown, the former country 
consuming the fish mostly salted, bacalao, and the 
latter in a dried and sometimes salted state, 
bacali: in Rome, Venice, &c. The It, merluzzo 
(Fr. merluche=lucius maris=literally sea-pike), 

** Or, and I think more probably, the Spaniards may 
themselves have made the transposition, and the Dutch 
subsequently have borrowed the transposed word from 
them, for dakkeljauw does not seem to be so old as 
bacalao; at all events, I do not find it in any Dutch 
dictionary earlier than Winkelman’s (Dutch-French, 
1783), and it is not in Oudeman’s, Hexham (1660), Sewel 
(1727), or Kilian (1777). 


which Miss Busk takes to mean fresh cod, is 
really hake, and has nothing to do with morue. 
To assume with Littré that cabillaud owes its 
origin to a Basque word seems to me quite il- 
logical ; for how could the Basques (omne rgnotum 
pro magnifico !) supply the wnde derivatur for the 
name of a fish of which they must have known 
but little, and that second-hand? That the 
Basque bacalaiba, Sp. bacalao, It. bacala, Low 
Germ. bakkeljau, by some renversement, meta- 
thesis, or fishermen’s ‘‘ back-slang,” have been 
formed from kabeljaauw, appears to me quite evi- 
dent; but where is the etymon? Clearly not in 
the Sp. bacalao, nor in (the island of) Bacalhao— 
the cod-fishery of Newfoundland being unheard 
of before the sixteenth century—although some 
people are said to believe that humulus (Humulus 
lupulus=hops) may be derived from humus, 
“quia humum fugit.” The Fr. cabillaud, cabliau; 
prov. Eng. kabbelow; Germ. kabeljvu, kabliau ; 
Low Germ. bakkeljau; Dan. kabliau; Swed. kabeljo; 
Basque bacalaiba (bacalaba ?) ; Sp. bacalao; It. 
bacali; Med. Lat. cabellauwus, cabelgensis—all 
these forms seem, so to say, to revolve round the 
Dutch kabeljaauw; and consistently with the facts 
pointed out, in the Dutch kabeljaauw we have 
reason to seek a solution of the enigma. But the 
enigma itself I cannot solve. Ihave tried to clear 
it of some cobwebs. 

The Germ. laberdan=salted cod, incidentally 
mentioned by Dr. Cuance, Dutch labberdaan, 
North Eng. haberdine, probably originated from 
the Dutch labber and (ge)daan—made soft, or may 
be a corruption from Aberdeen. 

Bacalao or bacali I have somewhere seen re- 
ferred to as derived from the Lat. baculum =stick; 
but then, why stock in stockfish—Dutch stokvisch, 
Germ. steckfisch, Dan. stokfisk, Swed. stockfisk— 
and why stick in what we may, without punning, 
for the nonce call stickfish? J. H. Lunporey. 


I have inquired from a German friend of mine 
as to the word hackaliau, but she is unable to 
throw any light on it. She tells me that the word 
laberdan has quite a foreign sound, and is very 
probably borrowed or corrupted from some more 
northern tongue than the German. 

I bow to Miss Busk, but I venture to suggest 
that merluzzo, or merluccio, is a form of merluche 
rather than of morue. CreLer eT AuDAX. 


“ CREDO QUIA IMPOSSIBILE EST” (7'®§, iii. 308). 
—There are two passages in Tertullian to which 
Anon. may refer, ‘De Carne Christi,’ ch. v., and 
‘De Baptismo,’ ch. ii. If he will refer to Sir T. 
Browne, ‘ Rel. Med.’ (pt. i. § ix., p. 18, ed. Green- 
hill), be will see these remarks :— 

“T learned of Tertullian, ‘Certum est quia impossibile 
est.’ 1 desire to exercise my faith in the difficultest 
point; for to credit ordinary and visible objects is not 





faith but perswasion.”’ 
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This sentence of Browne attracted the attention 
of Archbishop Tillotson, who (vol. iii. fol., ser- 
mon cxl.) has the following observation upon it:— 

“ I know not what some men may find in themselves: 
but I must freely acknowledge, that I could never yet 
attain to that bold and hardy degree of faith, as to 
believe anything for this reason, because it was impos- 
sible. So that I am very far from being of Ais mind, 
that wanted, not only more difficulties, but even impos- 
sibilities in the Christian religion, to exercise his faith 
upon. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, who criticizes the ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ says, on the other hand: “I am extremely 
pleased with him, when he saith, there are not 
impossibilities enough in religion for an active 
faith,” &c. 

Dr. Greenhill has, of course, a note upon it 
(p. 244), in which he refers to the explanation 
given by Dr. Pusey in his edition of the Oxford 
translation of Tertullian (vol. i. p. 256, 1842), where 
it is stated that the “impossibilia ” are such as are 
impossible “ with man, and in man’s sight, and to 
man’s reason,” while Tertullian himself further on 
(in the ‘De Bapt.,’ ch. ii.) speaks of such “ im- 
possibilia” as “the materials of the Divine work- 
ing.” Ep. MarsHatt. 


I did not know that this saying had ever been 
attributed to St. Augustin. More than five-and- 
twenty years ago I quoted it, in answer to a query 
of the late Pror. De Moraay in ‘ N. & Q.,’2™S. 
xii. 117, as from Tertullian, but only on the autho- 
rity of Sir Thomas Browne, not having been able 
to find it in Tertullian’s own works ; and I well 
remember that on mentioning it some time after 
to an eminent theologian, he said he did not think 
it could be found there at all, but that it came 
from a mach later writer. Fortunately, however, 
I was able to convince him, having in the mean 
time discovered it in the treatise ‘De Carne 
Christi’ (cap. v.). It will be seen from the pas- 
sage, which I here give in extenso, that the state- 
ment is absolute, without anything ‘‘ going before 
or coming after which qualifies ”:— 

“ Natus est dei filius; non pudet, quia pudendum est : 
et mortuus est dei filius; prorsus credibile est, quia 
ineptum est: et sepultus resurrexit; certum est, quia 
impossibile. Sed hac quomodo in illo vera erunt si ipse 
non fuit verus, si non vere habuit in se quod figeretur, 
quod moreretur, quod sepeliretur et resuscitaretur!"’ 

The slight inaccuracy in Sir Thomas Browne's 

uotation, viz., “credo” for ‘* certum est,” leaves 
the substance of the sentence intact. 

Frep. NorcAate. 


Tae Name Buonararte (7 §. iii. 87, 215, 
232, 354).—D. F.C. states that he does not recol- 
lect how the first Napoleon signed the civil register 
on his marrisge with Josephine. Allow me to 
mupply the text of the entry, and also the correct 

ate :— 

“ Deuxiéme arrondissement ipal du canton de 
Paris, du dix-neuvitme jour du mois de Ventose [sic], an 








IV. de la République frangaise, acte de mariage de Napo- 
lione [sic] Bonaparte (siel, général en chef de l’armée 
de l’intérieur, age de vingt-huit ans.”—A. Jal, ‘ Dict, 
Crit, de Biogr. et d’Hist.,’ Paris, 1872, p. 898. 

The facsimile, however, of Napoleon’s autograph 
has “ Buonaparte” (p. 899). 

The same authority thus sums up the notices of 
the variation in spelling, very much in the same 
way as D. F. C.:— 

“On avu que le général Bonaparte signait : ‘ Buona- 
parte’; le 9 mara, 1796, dix-neuf jours aprés, il signait : 
‘Bonaparte.’ Le 28 mars, 1796, il écrivait au Directoire 
exécutif une lettre (de la main de Junot)...... Cette lettre, 
écrite de Nice, est signée : ‘ Bonaparte,’ d'une écriture 
mieux conformée et plus lisible que les ‘ Buonaparte ’ qui 
ont précédée, La lettre du général de l'armée de 
I'Italie porto, gravés en téte du papier, ces mots: ‘ Bona- 
parte, général en chef de l’armée de I'Italie.’ Ses lettres 
antéricures a sa nomination au commandement de cette 
armée portent gravés ceux-ci ‘ Buonaparte, général en 
chef de l’armée de l'intérieur.. Nommé Empereur des 
Francais le 28 floréal, an XII. (vendredi, 18 mai, 1804), 
il signa ce jour-la, ‘ Napoléon,’ "—P. 902. 

Ep, MARSHALL, 


In the memorial of St. Helena Napoleon states 
that during his youth he signed “ Buonaparte” 
like his father, and, having reached the command 
of the army of Italy, he did not alter that spelling, 
which was Italian ; but that in later years, being 
among the French, he signed “ Bonaparte.” His 
memory, however, seems to have been at fault, for 
he was appointed general-in-chief of the army of 
Italy on February 23, 1796, and his first letter to 
the Directoire Exécutif, the day after his assuming 
the command on March 27, was signed “ Bona- 
parte,” and the alteration generally adopted from 
that time. wo. We 

Nottingham, 


I have always understood “ Non tutti ma Buona- 
parte” to have been one of Pasquino’s epigrams 
during the occupation of Rome by Napoleon, and 
to have run thus :— 

I Francesi son tutti Jadri, 
Non tutti—ma Buonaparte. 
C. Coirmore, 

The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster. 


Hoty Tavrspay (7* §, iii. 189, 274, 357).— 
Well-dressing at Tissington, near Ashbourne, in 
the County of Derby.—This village of the holy 
wells has many points of attraction—the little 
stream, the rural-looking cottages and farmhouses, 
the old church, which retains the traces of 
Saxon architecture, and lastly the hall, a fine old 
edifice, belonging to the family of the Fitzherberts. 

The name of well scarcely gives a proper idea of 
these beautiful structures. They are rather foun- 
tains or cascades, the water descending from above, 
and not rising, as in a well. Their height varies 
from ten to twelve feet, and the original stone 
frontage is on this day hidden by a wooden 
erection, in the form of an arch or some other 
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elegant design. Over these planks a layer of 
plaster-of-paris is spread, and whilst it is wet 
flowers without leaves are stuck in it, forming 
a most beautiful mosaic pattern. On one the 
large yellow field ranunculus was arranged in 
letters, and so a verse of Scripture or of a hymn 
was recalled to the spectator’s mind. On another 
a white dove was sculptured in the plaster, and set 
in a groundwork of the humble violet. The daisy, 
which our poet Chaucer would gaze upon for hours 
together, formed a diaper-work of red and white ; 
the pale yellow primrose was set off by the rich 
red of the ribes. Nor were the coral berries of 
the holly, mountain ash, and yew forgotten; they 
are carefully gathered and stored in the winter to 
be ready for the May-Day féte. It is scarcely 
possible to describe the vivid colouring and beau- 
tiful effect of these favourites of nature arranged 
in wreaths and garlands and devices of every hue. 
And then the pure sparkling water, which pours 
down from the midst of them on to the rustic moss- 
grown stones beneath, completes the enchantment, 
and makes this feast of the well-flowering one of 
the most beautiful of all the old customs that are 
left in ‘‘ Merrie England.” 

The groups of visitors and country people 
dressed in their holiday clothes stand reverently 
round whilst the clergyman reads the first of the 
three Psalms appointed for the day and a hymn is 
sung. When this is over, all move forwards to the 
next well, where the next Psalm is read and 
another hymn sung, the Epistle and Gospel being 
read at the last two wells. 

The origin of this custom of dressing the wells 
is by some persons supposed to be owing to a 
fearful drought which visited Derbyshire in 1615, 
and which is thus recorded in the parish registers 
of Youlgrave :— 

“There was no rayne fell upon the Earth from the 
25!» day of March till the 2‘ day of May and then there 
was but one shower: two more fell betweene then and 
the 4!» day of August, so that the greatest part of this 
land were burnt up, bothe corne and hay. An ordinary 
load of hay was at 2/. and little or none to be gotte for 
money,” 

The wells of Tissington were flowing during all 
the time, and the people for ten miles round drove 
their cattle to drink at them, and a thanksgiving 
service was appointed yearly for Ascension Day. 

But we must refer the origin much further back. 
It is perhaps a relic of Pagan Rome. Fountains 
and wells were ever the objects of their adoration. 
“Where a spring rises or a river flows,” says 
Seneca, “there should we build altars and offer 
sacrifices.” They held yearly festivals in their 
honour, and peopled them with the elegant forms 
of the nymphs and presiding goddesses, 

In later times holy wells were held in the highest 





estimation. Edgar and Canute were obliged to 
issue edicts prohibiting their worship. Nor is this 
surprising, their very appearance being symbolic | 


of loveliness and purity. May was always con- 
sidered the favourable month for visiting the wells 
which possessed a charm for curing sick people ; 
but a strict silence was to be preserved both in 
going and coming back, and the vessel in which 
the water was carried was not to touch the ground. 
W. Lovett. 
Cambridge. 


In connexion with this question it is perhaps 
worthy of note that in translating Ebers’s ‘ Die 
Frau Biirgemeisterin’ into ‘The Burgomaster’s 
Wife, Mrs., or Miss, Clara Bell has rendered 
‘‘der griine Donnerstag” by Holy Thursday, 
though it is plain from the context that it is the 
day before Good Friday, and not the festival of the 
Ascension, which is referred to. Ebers writes :— 


** Wiibrend der Fasten kam ein Bote des Junkers mit 
der Meldung dass am heiligen Ostertage er selbst aus 
Haarlem und der Marquis von Schloss Rochebrun in 
Briissel eintreffe, und am griinen Donnerstag erhielt ich 
den Auftrag die Hauskapelle mit Blumen zu schmiicken, 
Postpferde zu bestellen und Anderes mehr. Am heiligen 
Charfreitag, dem Tage des Kreuzigung des Herrn—ich 
wollte gern dass ich Liigeu erzihlte—am heiligen Char- 
freitag wurde die Signorina in aller Friihe briiutlich 
geschmiickt, Don Luis erschein schwarz gehkeidet, stolz 
und finster wie immer, und vor Sonnenaufgang bei Ker- 
zenschein...... wurde der Kastiliar mit unserem jungen 
Friiulein getraut...... Zu Ostern wusste die ganze Stadt, 
Don Luis d’Avila habe die schiine Anna von Hoogstraten 
entfiihrt und ihren Briiutigam auf seinem Wege nach 
Briissel am griinen Donnerstag Morgen—also kaum vier 
und zwanzig Stunden vor der Hochzeit—zu Hal im 
Zweikampf getidet,”’—Ch, xii. pp. 169, 170, 

The translator renders the passage thus :— 

“ During Lent a messenger came from the Baron with 
the announcement that on Easter Day he should arrive 
at Brussels from Haarlem, and the Marquis from Chateau 
Rochebrun ; and on Holy Thursday 1 was commanded 
to have the private chapel of the house decorated with 
flowers, to order post-horses, and what not. On Good 
Friday, on the very day of our Lord’s crucifixion—I would 
to God that what I tell you were not the truth—on Good 
Friday the Signorina was dressed very early in her bridal 
dress; Don Luis appeared all in black, as proud and 
gloomy as ever, and before sunrise, by the light of tapers 
the Castilian was married to my Signorina...... By 
Easter Day all Brussels knew that Don Luis d’Avila had 
carried off the beautiful Anna van Hoogstraten, having 
met her affianced bridegroom at Hal, on his way to 
Brussels, on the morning of that Holy Thursday—hardly 
twenty-four hours before the marriage—and run him 
through in a duel.””—Chb. xii. pp, 134-135. 

Hilpert’s ‘ Hand-Worterbuch’ gives “‘ Maundy- 
thursday, holy-thursday,” as the English of “ der 
griine Donnerstag.” I have just been told by a 
Hanoverian that it applies to the former—to the 
day before Good Friday. 

In ‘ North Italian Folk’ (p. 11), Mrs. Comyns 
Carr uses “Holy Week” in a way that sounds 
strange to English ears :— 

“ Holy Week, called la settimana grassa, is past. Lent 
moves forward apace, with gloomy garments, with sack- 
cloth and ashes, and calls to prayer and penitence ! 
Come, let us make good use of this last day of reprieve ! 
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For it is Martedi Grasso, and with to-morrow's sun 
dawns Ash Wednesday.” 
St. Swirary. 


Sir A. Parry (7™ §. iii. 289)—There is pro- 
bably an error in the name, as there is no baronet 
of this name in the list of baronets given in the 
* Court and City Register for 1778,’ or in a similar 
list given in Rider's ‘ British Merlin’ for 1779. I 
may also add that the name of Sir Alexander 
Parry is not to be found in Townsend’s ‘Cata- 
logue of Knights.’ The Annual Register for 1779, 
however, agrees with the Gent. Mag., and chronicles 
the death of “‘ Sir Alexander Parry, Bart.” 

G. F. R. B. 


The Annual Register, 1779, records the death 
of ‘Sir Alexander Parry, Bart.,” in July of that 
year ; but the name is omitted from the general 
index. Epwarp H. Marsuati, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Dosorpiev Famiry (6"S. iii. 336; 7S. iii. 329). 
—Jean Armand Dubordieu, who escaped to Eng- 
land at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes with 
his mother, the lady of La Valade, and widow of 
the Sieur Bordieu, was married to the Countess 
D’Espouage, He became minister of the Savoy 
Chapel and chaplain to the Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox. Jean A. Dubordieu had two sons: 
first, the Rev. Saumarez Dubordieu, who died 
rector of Lambeg, in Ireland. He married Miss 
Mary Thompson, of Lisburn, in 1750. From them 
descended the Rev. John Dubordieu, rector of 
Annahilt ; Capt. Saumarez Dubordieu, killed at 
the siege of St. Sebastian ; Capt. Arthur Dubor- 
dieu, killed at the siege of Badajos ; Lieut.-Col. 
Dubordieu ; and others. His second son, the 
Rev. Shem Dubordieu, who married Miss Browne, 
had a son, Saumarez Dubordieu, of Corinna, co. 
Longford, who married, 1822, Jane, daughter of 
Andrew Blair Carmichael, Esq., Registrar of the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland. Their only sur- 
viving children are Charlotte, widow of the late 
Ralph Brabazon Brunker, Esq., solicitor, and 
Emma, wife of the Very Rev. James Carmichael, 
Dean of Montreal. J APHET. 


The descendants of the second son of the Rev. 
Saumarez Dubordieu settled in Dublin. If your 
correspondent desires further particulars and will 
communicate with me, I shall be happy to furnish 
him with them. Watton Granam Berry. 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


The Rev. John Dubordieu was one of the six 
lecturers chosen in 1724 to succeed John Strpye 
at Hackney. He held the living of Leyton, Essex, 
from 1737 until bis death in 1754. 
widow, was buried there 1757. 
Dubordieu was buried at Barnes in 1768. 

H. G. Grirrixnoore. 

22 St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Isabella, his | po 


A Mrs. Anne | 


When I was in command of the coastguard at 
Tramore, co. Waterford, about the year 1852, I 
was acquainted with a Mr. Dubordieu, sub- 
inspector of Irish Constabulary, who was stationed 
at that place. It is probable that he was a scion 
of the French émigré family after which Senex 
inquires. C. Nugent Nixoy. 


[Other contributors write to the same effect as 
JAPuHET. | 


Loca Leven (7" §. ii. 446; iii. 30, 113, 177, 295). 
—Mr. Garpiner having devised the theory that 
Celtic tribes in naming rivers “seem to have been 
guided by some peculiar features about the water 
itself,” is very loth to have it demolished ; but it 
would be unfortunate if such a limitation were to 
receive the consent of silence. I could give him 
hundreds of instances of streams named not from 
their colour, depth, or width, but from the fauna or 
flora characteristic of their banks, or from indi- 
viduals or events connected with their course. I 
will content myself with a few. The principal 
words used in Celtic compound names of streams 
are :— 

Allt (originally, a height; then the glen between 
the heights ; lastly, and generally, the stream in 
the glen); e.g., Altaggart, i. ¢., allt t-sagairt, the 
priest’s stream; Aldouran, i. ¢., allt doran, stream 
of the otters, Otterburn ; Altiwhat, i.¢, allt na 
chat, stream of the wild cats. These are names of 
streams in Galloway. 

Abhainn (avan, owen), a river; ¢.4., Abhainn ui 
Neill, Owen O'Neill, a small river in co. Clare. 

Dur, shortened from dubhar, indifferently applied 
to running water or lakes ; ¢. g., Dergall (a stream 
in Galloway), i. ¢., dobhar Gall, the stream of the 
foreigners—it is usually called now the Englishman’s 
burn ; Darsalloch (also in Galloway), i. ¢, dobhar 
saileach, stream of the willows. 

Poll(originally, perhaps, limited to stagnant water, 
but subsequently a most frequent prefix to names 
of streams, assuming the forms fal, fil, ful, phal, 
phil, pal, pil, pol, pul, and even pen) ; ¢.g., Fulbae 
and Polbae (both streams in Galloway); i. ¢., poll 
beith (bey), stream of the birch trees ; Pulmaddy 
(also in Galloway), t. ¢., poll madadh (madda), 
stream of the dogs or of the wolves. Penkill, 
another Galloway stream, was formerly written 
Polkill, i. ¢, poll cille, stream of the church, named 
from ancient Minigaff Church. 

Besides these, sruth (sroo), sruthair (sroor), 
usually with an intrusive ¢ after or eclipsing the s, 
assuming the form Strool and Trool (streams in 
Galloway), and uisce (isky), are common words 
denoting streams, but they generally stand uncom- 
unded. 

The Celts were ruled by no arbitrary or pedantic 
| Jaws in naming natural features, and unconsciously 
| seized upon any characteristic, whether in or near 
| the stream, to specify it, just as we do at the 
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resent time. We have a good deal of Celtic 
lood and mode of thought in us still, and by ob- 
serving the names given to natural features by 
our explorers in new lands (e.g., Murray River 
in South Australia) we may divine the mental 
process by which the ancient names of British 
rivers were conferred. Herpert MAxwELt. 


Lecu or Les, or Lime or Lyme (7 §, iii. 
288). — Thomas Legh, a Cheshire man, was 
entered as a Gentleman Commoner at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, June 15, 1810. The Con- 
tinent being closed to travellers, Mr. Legh went 
to the East, and as the plague was raging at Con- 
stantinople and throughout Asia Minor in the 
summer of 1812, he turned to Egypt, and in com- 
peny with the Rev. Charles Smelt travelled into 

ubia as far as Ibrim. On his return home, having 
the use of Mr. Smelt’s journals and the assistance 
of Dr. Macmichael, he prepared his memoranda for 
the press, and issued his ‘ Narrative of a Journey 
in Egypt and the Country beyond the Cataracts,’ 
London, John Murray, 1816, quarto. On the 
title his name appears as Thomas Legb, Esq., 
M.P. He landed in England in November, 1813. 
De Quincey is guilty of the wrong spelling of his 
name and estate. Particulars of his Waterloo 
campaign would be interesting. 

W. E. Bucktey. 

The allusion by De Quincey in his essay on the 
‘Revolution of Greece’ is to Thomas Legh, of 
Lyme Hall, Cheshire, the representative of one of 
the most ancient families in the county. He pub- 
lished in 1816 a book entitled ‘ Narrative of a 
Journey in Eyypt and the Country beyond the 
Cataracts.’ Though the estate of Lyme is a fine 
one, yet the epithet “ princely,” applied to it by 
De Quincey, is rather exaggerated. In the ‘Ancient 
Parish of Prestbury,’ by Frank Renaud, M.D., 
published for the Chetham Society—an extensive 
parish, of which Lyme is one of the townships—it 
is mentioned at p. 143 that there is a portrait of 
the traveller Mr. Thomas Legh at Lyme Hall. This 
represents him in an Albanian dress, resting his 
arm on his horse’s neck, with his favourite Mame- 
luke servant sitting at his feet. On the same 
authority he is said to have been one of the 
earliest explorers of Nubia. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘East Lynne’ (7™ §. iii. 266).—Mrs. Wood’s 
admirers would do well not to press her claims to 
originality very far. Besides ‘ East Lynne’ others 
of her novels have been proved to be merely copies, 
done up, of course, in a new dress. In 1867, on 
the publication of ‘ Lady Adelaide’s Oath’ as an 
original novel, the Pall Mall Gazelte pointed out 
that, in everything but the padding, it was an 


exact copy of a novel published at Philadelphia, | &c., a knurl ” (sic). 





entitled ‘ The Castle’s Heir.’ Characters, plot, and 
incidents were all borrowed. Such things do 
not add to, or even help to sustain, an author's 
fame. An article on ‘Mrs. Wood as a Novelist,’ 
and touching on this among other points, appeared 
in the Oracle for August 11, 1883 (vol. ix. p. 503), 
Rosert F, Garpiner. 


Enoravep Booxs (7 §. iii. 267).—I have in 
my possession an engraved book bearing the fol- 
lowing title :— 

The | Succession | of Colonels to | All his Majesties | 
Land Forces | from their Rise to 1742. | Precedency of 
Each | Regiment | with Dates to Promotions, Re- 
moues, Deaths, &c. | The Same of y* Regiments | Broke 
in the two Last | Reigns. | to which is Added | A List of 
y* Royal Navy ; | when Built, Rebuilt, | Number of Men 
and Guns, | Tonnage, Dimensions, &c.,| Pay, Subsist- 
ence, | Half-Pay, Pensions, &c., | of y*° Army, Navy and 
Garrisons at Home and Abro*. | 1742. ! Lond", Printed 
for J. Millan opposite | to the Admiralty Office, White- 
hall, 

I conceive this book to be very rare, and shall 
be glad to know if such is the case, and if it is 
valuable, Size of book, 74 in. by 34 in. 

Joun Macreay. 

Glasbury House, Clifton. 


Tue Gow Famiry (7" §. iii. 288, 397).—J. R. M. 
inquires (1) as to the origin, (2) as to the clan, (3) 
as to the bibliography of this name. Gow (= Gaelic 
gobha, pronounced gow, a smith) is the equivalent 
of the English surname Smith. (1) The origin is 
obvious, (2) every clan included many Gows, and 
(3) a trustworthy account of the chief celebrities of 
the name may be found in ‘The Scottish Nation’ 
(by William Anderson, 3 vols., 4to., Edinburgh, 
1862, vol. ii. p. 337). The name Gow is not so 
common as formerly, having been translated, like 
many other Celtic surnames, and become Smith. 

Herpert Maxwe tt. 


Kyariep (7 §. iii. 208, 338). —The form 
gnarled is used by Shakespeare in ‘ Measure for 
Measure ’:— 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 
Than the soft myrtle.—Act LL. sc, ii. ll. 116-8, 
Marston uses the form knurly :— 
Piero. Why, thus should statesmen do, 
That cleave through knots of craggy policies, 
Use men like wedges, one strike out another, 
Till by degrees the tough and knur/y trunk 
Be riv'd in sunder !—‘ Antonio and Mellida,’ 1602, 
pt. ii. Act IV. se. i. 


F. C. Birkeeck Terry. 

I have an old English-Latin and Latin-Evglish 
Dictionary (‘A New Dictionary in Five Alpha- 
bets,’ Cambridge, 1693) in which two substantive 
forms of this word are given: s.v. “ Gnar,” “a gnar 
in wood, i.a knot. Nodus, tuber, ».”; and s.v. 
* Nodus,” “a knot in any tree, shrub, or plant, 
C. C. B. 
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Jupiter as THE Name or a Woman (7 §, 
iii. 285).—A lady who well remembered the jubilee 
of George III. told me that in the West of England 
most of the children born that year were christened 
George or Charlotte Jubilee. At a baptism at 
which she was present, I believe, after several girls 
were named Charlotte Jubilee, on a boy being pre- 
sented the old clerk shouted “George Jubilo,” 
thinking the other termination feminine. 

W. M. M. 


‘Sentence or Pontivs Pirate’ (7™ §. iii. 
287).—May I be allowed to mention a curious 
personal coincidence? Preaching (from the epistle) 
on Palm Sunday, and mentioning that the name 
Jesus had been that of our Lord in His humility, 
I remarked, “If it were possible to search the 
records of Pontius Pilate’s court, we should find 
that one Jesus had been put to death.” It is only 
right to say that I had no recollection of the para- 

ph in 4" §S, viii. 200, and could not have seen 
that quoted from the Kolnische Zeitung. 

P. J. F. Gantitton, 
Chaplain to the General Hospital, Cheltenbam. 


‘WARWICKSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN MaGazine’ (7"§. 
iii. 348).— Part i., 1859; part ii., 1860; parts iii. 
and iv., 1869; p&rt v., 1870; part vi., 1871; 
part vii., 1873; part viii, 1877. The first two 
parts were “ published by subscription, and under 
the direction of a Committee of Management.” 
The others were “ published by a limited sub- 
scription, and edited by John Featherston, F.S. A.” 

G. F. R. B 

My copy shows part viii. (from the wrapper) to 
have been the last issued. The collation of the 
complete work, which I have bound in one volume, 
is: preface, pp. x; text, pp. 502 ; with Visitation 
of Warwickshire, pp. 20; and ‘Heraldic and 
Genealogical Memoranda’ and ‘ Pedigrees’ (chiefly 
folding plates), pp. 216. Este. 


Would not a private letter to the publishers 
obtain the needful information, thus saving the 
cost of printer’s composition and some space in 
‘N. & Q.’? A. H. 

I believe eight parts of this periodical were 
issued, from 1859 to 1877. H. 8. 

Syxesipe (7 §. iii. 348).—Although it may 
not be of any use for J. S.’s purpose, it may pos- 
sibly interest some reader to know that there is 
also a Sykeside about a mile from Haslingden, in 
North-East Lancashire. Re the meaning of the 
name, the following suggestion will, of course, be 
made mincemeat of by any learned etymologist of 
‘N. & Q.’ who may deign to notice it; but I ven- 
ture to ask, as one who “wants to know, you 





know,” Is it impossible that it can mean merely 
“the side of a little stream”? I find in Ray’s | 


| 


‘Proverbs,’ under “North Country Words,” | 


** Sike, a little rivulet, ab A.S. sich, sulcus, a 
furrow.” In Whitaker’s ‘ History of Whalley’ 
(third ed., 1818, p. 240) is given a specimen of old 
local poetry, entitled ‘A Balade of Maryage,’ found 
among the family papers at Browsholme, co, 
Lanc., in which occur the following lines :— 
When moore or mosse doe saffron yelde, 
And becke and site ren downe with honie : 
When sugar growes in every felde, 
And clerkes will take no bribe of monie. 
Joun P, Haworra. 


The form syke seems peculiar to Yorkshire, 
ex, gr., (1) Syke Green, Ripley; (2) Sykes, Keigh- 
ley; (3) Sykehouse, Thorne. All are in the West 
Riding, but not in the same wapentake as is Leeds. 
It is probably a form of what appears elsewhere as 
sig, sag, sey; some would trace it to the German 
sieg = victor. A. H. 


Napoteon I. at Pryrmovurna (7 §, iii. 408).— 
The Rev. W. 8. Laca-Szyrma will, I have no 
doubt, be pleased to learn, in answer to his in- 
quiry, that, being born in Devonport on Septem- 
ber 6, 1807, I am still living, in the eightieth year 
of my age. In 18)5, when Napoleon Buonaparte 
was on board the Bellerophon in Plymouth Sound, 
I was taken on three different occasions into the 
sound by my uncle to see the ex-emperor. Large 
boats were constantly rowing round the man-of- 
war to keep a clear space between the ship and 
the boats crowded with curious people. The boats 
were in a compact mass beyond this space around 
the Bellerophon, but they certainly did not cover 
many hundred yards of Plymouth Sound. 

Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. 


If the Rev. W. S. Lacn-Szyrma will kindly 
refer to the last two numbers of the Western 
Antiquary (to which he is a subscriber and a 
frequent contributor), he will find some interesting 
notes on this matter from eye-witnesses. A lady 
(Miss Mary Boger, communicated by Canon Ed- 
mund Boger, of St. Saviour’s, Southwark), in de- 
scribing the scene, says :— 

* The Sound was covered by one entire mags of boats, 
filled with people. Every boat that could swim was 
there, from the splendid barge to the little cockle-shell, 
and so closely were they wedged together that no sea 
could be seen. It is impossible for any one to form an 
idea of the scene unless he had been an eye-witness. 
Thousands were there without a chance of seeing him 
(Napoleon), as they were at such a distance,” 

Many other interesting particulars are given. 
V. H. K. Wricat, 
Editor Western Antiquary. 
Plymouth, 


Brrtnpiace or Crappe (7" §. iii, 306).—Mr. 
ALLEN is right in supposing Suffolk, and not 
Norfolk, to have been the birthplace of George 
Crabbe, the poet, who first saw the light at Ald- 
borough on the eve of Christmas, 1754. Many 
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families of the name were settled in Norfolk prior | 


Tower, and that he stopped to dine at Gravesend 


to this date, and the poet's father, also George, was | (‘ Traison et Mort,’ 76); while another contem- 


for a time a schoolmaster at Norton, near Loddon, 
co. Norfolk; but he afterwards resettled at Ald- 
borough, where he occupied the position of Salt 
Master, and where the poet was born, in a house 
described by his son as follows : “ Anold house in 
that range of buildings which the sea has now 
almost demolished. The chambers projected far 
over the ground floor, and the windows were small, 
with diamond panes, almost impervious to the 
light. Inthis gloomy dwelling the poet was born.” 
The Aldeburgians are exceedingly proud of the 
event, which has immortalized their quiet little 
town, and (having little else to boast of) make the 
most of it to their visitors. On inquiry, however, 
they do not always add (some, indeed, appear 
rey of it) that the site of the house in which 
rabbe was born is now entirely engulfed by the 
waters of the German Ocean. This they leave their 
vistors to ascertain for themselves by means of the 
guide-books and other sources; and to further 
mislead those who do not think it worth while to 
spend a shilling on a guide-book, and who are not 
otherwise informed, there is a house in the High 
Street called Crabbe’s Cottage, which they doubtless 
think visitors of a not too inquiring turn of mind 
will take for granted as being identical with the 
birthplace of the poet. While speaking of the 
uietness of Aldborough, I feel bound to add that, 
though I cannot quite agree with the poet’s son, 
who speaks of the *‘ elegance” and “‘ gaiety” to 
which it has of late years attained, yet to those 
who seek ‘‘ by the sad sea waves” a week or two 
of rest and seclusion, ‘‘ away from the busy haunts 
of men,” Aldborough is a place I can heartily 
recommend. For further particulars re Crabbe, 
see his ‘ Life and Works,’ by his son ; Jeffrey’s and 
Roscoe’s ‘ Essays,’ and numerous other works. 
Rita Fox, 
1, Capel Terrace, Forest Gate, 


George Crabbe was born at Aldborough, Suffolk, 
Dec. 24, 1754. His father at one time lived at 
Loddon, in Norfolk, with which county, as branches 
of the Crabbe family had settled there, the poet 
had a collateral connexion (see ‘ Life and Works,’ 
edited by his son). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Leeps Castie, Yorxsnire (7" §, iii. 367).— 
There can be little doubt that there was a castle 
situated on the Mill Hill, at Leeds, in Yorkshire 
(see the reference to Pat, 46, Edward III., in 
Thoresby, 78). But Thoresby (p. 1) is certainly 
Wrong in assuming that ‘‘ Richard II. lodged 
there some time before his barbarous murther 
in Pontfract Castle.” Hardyng (p. 356) proves 
nothing. The French contemporary chronicle states 
that he was conducted by men of Kent from the 





porary record (‘ Chron. Giles,’ 10) shows that he 
was taken from the Tower, ‘‘ Ad Leedes infra 
Cantiam sub custodia Johannis Pelham ibidem.” 
The place is identified as “the castel of ledes in 
kente ” by Caxton (‘Polychron.,’ p. 215) and others, 
and I know of no ancient authority who really 
differs from them. J. H. Wrure. 
Rochdale, 


I find it stated that Albert, quasi Ilbert, de Lacy, 
or Lacey, built a castle on Mill Hill, in early 
Norman days, at Leeds, A. H. 


A Watter (7" S. iii. 346).—Whether I learnt 
it in Kent, where some years of my boyhood were 
passed, I know not, but I have always known that 
one sort of wallet was of the kind mentioned by 
Mr. W. H. Parrerson, and for some unknown 
reason I have always taken this to be the shepherd’s 
wallet. But I have always understood that there 
was a variant, also called a wallet. This was the 
same shape as the wallet just spoken of, but 
perhaps a little shorter, with the top or one end 
wholly removed, and the centre slit absent. These 
two-fold forms of the wallet seem to be confirmed 
by Cotgrave and Sherwood, for under “ Wallet” in 
the latter we have, ‘‘besace, bissac, macault, 
magault, valise”; and in the former, under “ Valise,” 
these English meanings are given, “ A Male, Cloak- 
bag, Budget, Wallet.” Br. Nicno.soy. 


A rough sort of wallet may now and again be 
met with among the poorest of the labouring classes, 
It is simply an ordinary long sack, the mouth tied, 
and a slit cut in the seam. It is slung over the 
shoulder, the contents at each end. The long 
wallet purses, with a couple of rings, which Mr. 
Patterson mentions, are occasionally seen in 
use by both ladies and gentlemen. 

Tos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Scartett: Anciin (7 §, ii. 428, 515).—The 
pedigree of this family commences in the year 
1267, with one Adam Scarlett, or Scarlet, some- 
times spelt Skarlet, a citizen of Bodmin, Cornwall, 
who in 1308 granted by feoffment to Germanius, 
Prior of Bodmin, a well, estimated to contain the 
purest water in the county of Cornwall. This 
well is commonly known as Scarlet’s Well, and is 
distant from Bodmin about one and a half miles. 
The Scarletts were located in Bodmin for nearly 
two centuries, and during that length of time they 
appear as burgesses of Bodmin, returned upon 
the Assize Rolls of Westminster from 1341 to 
1411. Simon and Gilbert Scarlett were returned 
as the representatives of Bodmin in the Par- 
liament held 1341. William Scarlett was next 
returned in 1352, and John Scarlett in 1411. 
Simon and Gilbert Scarlett were the brothers of 
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Adam Scarlett, the father of Adam Scarlett whose 
son William Scarlett married a granddaughter of 
one William Maughfield, of London, and so became 
possessed, in 31 Henry VII., of an estate in Corn- 
wall known as Charman’s Manor, while a descend- 
ant of this William Scarlett inherited considerable 
property in Cornwall in the year 1664. A branch 
of the family emigrated to Jamaica in 1670; but 
it is known that some years later they returned 
to England. The Scarletts were related by mar- 
riage to Sir John Lawrence, who was a lineal 
descendant of Henry Lawrence, the president of 
Cromwell’s Council of State after he became Pro- 
tector. Henry A. H. Gooprinee, B.A. 
18, Liverpool Street, King’s Cross. 


Brovenam (7 §. iii. 407).—Although Dr. 
Murray wants the present pronunciation of 
brougham, perhaps ‘N. & Q.’ may be allowed to 
repeat one of its own stories :— 

“Tn a running-down case, counsel stated what the 
driver of the brougham did, when Lord Campbell said, 
* You would save a syllable, and be more generally under- 
stood, if you said “broom.”’’ Counsel submitted; but 
when his lordship in summing up spoke of the ‘ omni- 
bus,’ he said,‘ My lord, you would be more generally 
understood, and save two syllables, if you said “ bus” (5t» 
8, iii. 177). 

Ep. MarsHatt. 
[ The fashionable pronunciation is broom. } 


Mepats (7 §. iii. 369).—The South Kensing- 
ton Museum possesses a series of forty-three bronze 
medals by J. Wiener, of Brussels, each having on 
the obverse a view of the exterior, and on the 
reverse of the interior of some cathedral church or 
other celebrated building. They were acquired at 
various times (probably when they were issued) 
between 1862 and 1870, at a cost of 7s. each. 


My set of these medals (in a case) includes St. 
Mark’s, Venice, making a total of six. I fancy 
their value is about 4s. each. The date I do not 
know. ; 

‘““TworeNNy Damn” (7 §. iii. 232, 326).—I 
think it most likely that the duke used this phrase 
in the sense commonly quoted, which appears to 
be more expressive, though possibly more pro- 
fane, than in the sense given by Sir J. A. Picton. 
Was the pbrase with the meaning given by him 
ever a proverbial or common expression in India, 
as implied in his note? The phrase appears to be 
exactly analogous to “It’s not worth a curse,” or 
a “ tinker’s curse.” It is true that Dr. Brewer, in 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ explains curse 
as meaning ‘‘a wild cherry ” (kerse), and quotes 
from ‘ Piers Ploughman ’:— 

Wisdom and witt nowe is not worthe a kerse. 


If this be not merely a different mode of spelling 
curse, it shows there is no analogy between the two 





phrases, and would tend to support Sir J. A. 
Picton’s derivation. 

Perhaps other correspondents can give, in cor- 
roboration or otherwise of the above passage, 
further examples of the use of the word curse. 

A. C. Lex. 

Waltham Abbey, 


Correction or Servants (7 §, iii. 229, 350). 
—I fear that it is still the practice for home-bred 
Englishmen to chastise their servants in India. As 
justification, I am told it is hopeless to look for 
order and attention among ten or twelve natives, 
engaged as domestic servants, without occasional 
exercise of this salutary discipline. A correspondent 
at p. 350 quotes three references to Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ 
but gives no editor or edition ; this is misleading. 
The three references are: (1) Nov. 2, 1661; (2) 
June 21, 1662; (3) April —, 1663. On referring 
I find no mention of the subject under discussion. 
No. 1 commences, “ At the office all the morn- 
ing”; No. 2 commences, “‘ At noon,” 5 lines ; the 
third it is hopeless to hunt for. 

Why is there such conflict of dates ? 

VENDALE. 


It would appear that the correction of servants 
was undoubtedly formerly recognized. Sect. 26 
of the statute 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 12, intituled 
**An Act for Murder and Malicious Bloodshed, 
within the Court,” and which very severely 
punishes bloodshed ‘“‘ within the limits of the 
King’s house,” provides :— 

** That this Act shall not in anywise extend or be pre- 
judicial or hurtful to any Nobleman or to any other 
Person or Persons that shall happen to strike his or 
their servants within the said Palace......with his or 
their hands or fists or with any small staff or stick for 
correction and punishment for any offences committed 
and done or to be committed and done......although by 
reason of the same stroke or strokes there happen to be 
any blood shed of such person as shall be so stricken ex- 
cept the person so stricken do die of the same stroke 
within one year next after the stroke so given.” 

The 1 Jac. cap. 8, “An Act to take away the 
Benefit of Clergy for some kind of Manslaughter,” 
provides by sect. 3 :— 

“That this Act nor anything therein contained shall 
not extend [to killing se defendo, &c.] nor shall extend 
to any person or persons which in chastising or correct- 
ing his child or servant shall besides his or their intent 
and purpose chance to commit manslaughter.” 

The Act was continued by 3 Car. I. cap 4, and 
16 Car. I. cap. 4. A. C. Lez. 


There was apparently some limit to this, for L 
find that at a Court Baron of the manor of 
Hendon, held in 26 Hen. VIIL, E. Rogers was 
presented for an assault by him on his manservant, 
and fined 20d. E, T. Evans. 

63, Fellows Koad, Hampstead. 


Mayrore Custom (7 §, iii. 345).—A. H. D. 
wishes to know if there is any special reason for 
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dressing the maypole with holly. In‘ Older Eng- 
land,’ by F. Hodgetts, p. 219 :— 

“ Baldur, the Sun God, used to allow himself to be 
bound toa tree, when the gods shot their arrows at him 
in sport; that tree called the holy tree (our holly), re- 
mains ever green ; nothing could hunt Balder except the 


mistletoe. By astratagem of Loke’s an arrow is made of 


mistletoe, and Baldur is killed. Drops of blood fell from 
the heart of Baldur on to the holy (holly) tree, and there 
you will find them,” 

The maypole is a survival of Baal, or sun worship, 
the well-known emblem of generation, the abomina- 
tion of which is so often alluded to in the Old Testa- 
ment under pillars, statues, passim; for instance, 
Ezek. vi. 4, in margin sun images ; also vii. 14, 
“The women weeping for Tammuz,” i. ¢., Apollo. 
Mallet’s ‘ Northern Antiquities’ also tells the story 
of the death of Baldur. Scotr Surress. 


Tuomas Ciarxson (6 §S, xii, 228, 314; 7” S. 
iii. 36).—The inscription on the monument sup- 
plies the date after which G. F. R. B. inquires. It 
is as follows :— 

On the spot 
where stands this 
monument, 
in the month of June, 
1785, 
Thomas Clarkson 
resolved 
to devote his life 
to bringing about the 
abolition 
of the Slave Trade. 
Placed here by Arthur Giles Puller, of Youngsbury, 
October 9, 1879. 
Matitpa Poiiarp. 
Old Crose, Hertford. 


‘Curape anp Goon’ (7 §. iii. 347).—The 


“little Booke called ‘Cheape and Good,’” mentioned | 


in the ‘ Pleasures of Princes,’ is Gervase Markham’s 
own ‘Cheape and Good Husbandry,’ which, accord- 
ing to Lowndes, was first printed in 1614. Mark- 
ham elsewhere refers to this work by the title 
‘Cheape and Good,’ and I was at first as much 
puzzled by it as Dr. BRusHFIELD appears to have 
been. There is a chapter ‘‘ of the choyce, Order- 
ing, Breeding, ond Dyeting of the fighting-Cock 
for Battell” in Markham’s ‘Country Content- 
ments ; or, the Husbandman’s Recreations.’ Pro- 
bably this last-named book was bound up with the 
*Cheape and Good.’ I have these and other works 
of Markham’s bound together in a small thick 
quarto, They seem to have formed a yeoman’s or 
country gentleman’s vade-mecum. There are direc- 
tions for the management of hens, hawks, &c., in 
the ‘Cheap and Good,’ as also nonsensical recipes 
for the cure of their various diseases. 
8. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


Gervase Markham refers to his own work ‘Cheap 
and Good Husbandry for well ordering of all 





| Beasts and Fowls.’ Lowndes (p. 1475) says it first 


appeared 1614, and he enumerates other editions, 
Hazlitt (‘ Handbook,’ 1867, p. 371, and ‘Collec- 
tions and Notes,’ 1876, p. 278) says that an edition 
appeared 1631, which contained the ‘ Countrey 
Contentments’ and ‘ English Huswife’; and that 
in 1625 it was published under the title of ‘ The 
Way to get Wealth.’ A copy of the last-mentioned 
work, dated 1638-31-38, is in the British Museum 
(B.M. Catalogue of Early Printed Books, p. 1060). 


r J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


Sretyinec sy Trapition (7 §, iii. 367).—It 
seems to me to be a great pity that people will not 
take the trouble to consult the ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary’ before favouring ‘N. & Q.’ with their 
etymological communications. If they did so on 
questions connected with words which have already 
appeared in the three parts, A—Boz, they would 
generally find the fullest information attainable on 
the point, and they would relieve the pages of 
*‘N. & Q” of many a tedious discussion and of 
many an unsatisfactory fight in the dark. It is an 
eminently unscientific proceeding to discuss a diffi- 
cult point in English etymology without first find- 
ing out what the standard authority has to say on 
the subject. The ‘ Dictionary’ ought to be con- 
sidered an indispensable preliminary to dealing 
with words included within the three parts. Your 
correspondent is correct in the suggestion that 
bower (in the game of euchre)=Germ. bauer; but 
is quite wrong in maintaining that the sound has 
been altered by tradition. On the contrary, the 
German sound remains unchanged. The spelling 
is not incorrect ; it is phonetic, and according to 
analogy. So cower=kauern, town=zaun, brown= 
braun. A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


There is little doubt that Miss Busx is right in 
identifying bower with Germ. bauer. It is a wonder, 
however, that she did not call to mind that bower, 
as well as bar, is used in America. The word occurs 
in Bret Harte’s famous poem :— 

But the hands that were played 

By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made 

Were quite frightful to see— 
Till at last he put down a right Lower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Surrotk Torocrarny (7 §. iii. 328, 371).— 
Murray’s ‘Handbook to the Eastern Counties’ 
(1870), edited by my late friend R. J. King, B.A., 
contains much interesting information concerning 
Suffolk, and especially of its fine churches at Bury 
St. Edmunds, Framlingham, Lavenham, and Long 
Melford. In Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Dictionary 
of England’ (1848) may be found many notices 
under their respective names of parishes in Suffolk. 
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I should, after all my peregrinations in England, 
award the praise of optimism amongst village 
churches to that of St. Peter and St. Paul at Laven- 
ham, rendered conspicuous by its fine situation. 
On its tower may be seen the boar, the crest, and 
the mullet, the badge of the De Veres, Earls of 
Oxford, who in conjunction with the family of 
Spring are supposed to have built the church. 

Joux Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It is the hundred of Samford in which I am 
interested. I have Cullum’s history of Hawsted, 
which is No, XXIII. of ** Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica.” Of what places or districts are the 
other numbers of this work ? a Bs We 


Pots anv Epipots (7* §. iii. 139, 306).—Eyre 
is a shoemaker, and he talks in the style of an un- 
lettered, though quick-witted and receptive trades- 
man, In the very context he uses, I think, his 
only other really classical word, ‘‘ Midas,” and 
while using it rightly as meaning “ass,” he applies 
it to his wife, as though he had picked up the 
word from his more learned customers. Hence, 
I think that, he having also heard the oaths or 
ejaculations pol and edipol from the more learued, 
they are Greek to him—in other words, ‘non- 
sense”—and thus continue, and are more emphatic 
than, according to his views, his previous pishery- 
pashery = trumpery. Br, NicHo.son, 


Lisxs witn Tue Past (7" §, ii. 486, 515; iii. 
138, 178, 275, 358).—Mr. Watrorp’s reference to 
1745 has brought to my mind an occurrence in 
my own family which may be of interest as afford- 
ing another instance of a long space of time covered 
by three generations. In the above-named year 
my grandfather (a Staffordshire man), being out 
with a team of horses in the neighbourhood of 
Derby, was advised to take them home, as the 
Scotch rebels were scouring the country in quest 
of such useful animals, He was then eighteen 
years of age, having been born in 1727. His son 
(my father) died in 1883; thus the two lives extend 
over a period of more than a century and a half ; 
and perhaps you may deem this example as worthy 
of mention in the columns of ‘ N. & 

J. BaGNatt. 

Water Orton. 


The late Mr. Evan Baillie, of Dochfour, told me 
in 1878 all about the battle of Culloden, as nar- 
rated to him by his uncle, who was present. 
Baillie was eighty then, and he also gave an 


account of Charles IL.’s entry into London, which | 
his uncle, present at Culloden, had heard om | 


his father, who was an eye-witness, 
J. Sraypisu Haty. 


Muniet (7 §. ii. 508; iii. 57, 238, 357).—Under 


this heading is a list of Jewish “ Christian names,” 


to use an equivoque. I am interested in the 
absence of Nicholas from this category, which I 
am concerned in from other matters; so I ask, Is 
HeERMENTRUDE’s list to be taken as exhaustive? I 
feel sure that Nicholas is very rare among Jews, 
A. H. 


Fonts (7™ §. iii. 428).—Mr. Srevenson will 
probably find all he wants in the following 
works :— 

A Series of Ancient Baptismal Fonts, Chronologically 
Arranged. Drawn by F. Simpson, jun.; Engraved by R, 
Roberts. London, Septimus Prowett. 1828. 

Illustrations of Baptismal Fonts, By F. A. Paley, 
London, Van Voorst. 1844, 

Este. 

Fillongley, Coventry. 


JourNAL oF Lieut. Ronatp CampsBELt, 72ND 
Hicuianpers (7™ §. iii. 387).—I regret I cannot 
inform Mr. Ecrerton where to find this cfficer’s 
journal, He was a cadet of the Campbells of 
Lagganlochan. Two of his grandsons are in the 
service of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; the 
eldest, styling himself Baron Craignish, may throw 
some light on the journal if it still exists. 

James CAMPBELL, 
Representative of the Campbells of Craignish, 


Possibly Messrs. Cox & Co., the army agents, 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, London, S.W., may 
be able to enlighten Mr. Ecerron as to Lieut, 
Campbell’s family. Cever Et AUDAX, 


Ricwarp Caruite (7" §. iii. 228, 317, 373).— 
Richard Carlile, born 1790, was the son of a shoe. 
maker at Ashburton, and, like Bunyan, a tin-plate 
worker. Sherwin lent him a small sum to vend 
periodicals, and his success led him to publish 
Southey’s ‘ Wat Tyler,’ of which he sold twenty-five 
thousand. In November, 1819, he was sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment and a fine of 1,5001, 
but not paying the fine, he was detained in prison 
until 1825. In 1819 his wife was imprisoned, 
and in a few months his sister. Carlile next 
appealed for volunteers, who received sentences 
varying from six months to three years, and thou- 
sands of prohibited works were sold by a sort of 
clockwork in Fleet Street. 

The first volunteer was Humphrey Boyle, from 
Leeds, who was tried before Denman, M.P. for 





Mr. | 


Nottingham, and in 1822 Common Serjeant of 
| London. Boyle was in prison five months before 
tria), and when Denman added eighteen months, 
| Boyle exclaimed, “I’ve a mind that can bear 
such a sentence with fortitude” (Watson, ‘ Me- 
|moirs,’ p. 13). Brougham, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
vol. iii. p. 222, says Lambton, Cutler, Fergusson, 
| and other M.P.s were quite indignant at Den- 
man’s sentence, and cried, “ Who would have ex- 
| pected this?” Denman, in his personal narrative, 
given by Sir J. Arnould, vol. i. p. 199, declares 
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Boyle was “‘ sincere, extremely well behaved, and 
not without talent ; he was found guilty, and I 
sentenced him to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 
It was the very first day of my sitting. I had 
a most peculiarly difficult task. I, the denouncer 
of the association that prosecuted—I, the cham- 
pion of the liberty of the press—I, the censor 
of judges who acted with undue severity on similar 
occasions, was called to preside at the trial of a 
libeller prosecuted by that very association.” He 
further adds, ‘Some of my political friends mur- 
mured, but I have never repented of what I then 
4 ” 

I regard Carlile as an eccentric person, and of his 
speculative opinions I know little and care less. 
I possess a pamphlet of forty-eight pages, printed 
in Norwich, 1837, by Fletcher, containing his dis- 
cussion with the Rev. R. J. Macro, which I could 
only recommend JAYDEE to read as a penance. 
Carlile there says, ‘I am an atheist in relation to 
the gods of poetry. Iam a Christian with Plato, 
Philo, and Socrates. Paul is the groundwork of 
ny Christianity.” 

After Carlile’s long imprisonment he invoked a 
certain amount of sympathy in various towns. In 
Nottingham a merchant permitted discussion in 
his factory yard, but he soon denounced Carlile’s 
conduct. A silk throwster invited him, whose wife’s 
tongue resembled the tongue of Socrates’s wife, 
and, regardless of his friend’s feelings, he publicly 
reviled her. Another gentleman invited him to 
his house, and he rudely remarked in print upon 
his daughter’s want of personal attractions. Allow 
me to add, the same gentleman had previously 
offered his grotto and grounds to Leigh Hunt 
when on a visit to an old schoolfellow, and Hunt, 
writing home from the grotto, says, surrounded 
by singing-birds, ‘‘ I wipe my pen with a rose ; is 
not that poetry ?” Wituiam Harris, 


My remembrance is that the bishop was hung 
up in the window on account of a distraint for 
church rates from St. Dunstan’s, and that an 
abusive placard was in the window stating that 
certain property (not Paine’s works) had been 
seized. As large crowds assembled, Carlile was 
summoned before the Lord Mayor, who remon- 
strated with Carlile on the nuisance. The papers 
of the day will show. The place where the devil’s 
chaplain preached was the Rotunda, Blackfriars 
Bridge Road, right-hand side, I think. 

Hype CuarKE. 


The pretended exposition of the mysteries of 
freemasonry is a series of articles in the Repub- 
lican. I picked this up at a bookstall in, Exeter 
some sixteen years ago, and, having looked at it, 
was undecided whether to burn it or lock it up, 
and finally decided to put it in the iron chest, 
Perhaps I had better have burned it. 

Bolveav. 





‘Aunt Mary’s Tarzs’ (7 §. iii. 347).—I am 
hoping in a subsequent number to inform A. J. B, 
a3 to who is the author of the foregoing. I have 
a copy of the companion work, viz , “Aunt Mary’s 
Tales for the Entertaiment and Improvement of 
Little Girls. Addressed to her Nieces.” The date 
of this is 1811. This is probably the first edition. 
It also has a frontispiece, which I am told was 
engraved by the publishers themselves, viz., Dar- 
ton, Harvey & Darton, who were also engravers 
as well as printers. Probably the first edition of 
the one for the boys would be simultaneous with 
this. Henry Gray. 


Bow Srreet Runners (7* §, iii. 368).—Bow 
Street was and is celebrated for its police office, 
established in 1749. But the runners could hardly 
have been called ‘‘ Robin Redbreasts” in that 
year, for it was merely a nickname given them by 
rogues and the “‘ bloods,” who always loved slang, 
on account of their red facings. They were named 
“runners,” like the ‘‘ running footmen,” because 
they were nimble-footed, and as detectives were 
swift to run down crime. ‘ Runners,” in nautical 
language, are vessels that smuggle or break a 
blockade in war, because, on the other hand, they 
are swift to elude the cutters or investing fleet. 
There were ‘‘ Post-Office runners” as well (see 
Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1764). The upper millstone 
is called a ‘‘runner.” But I am not sure Bow 
Street officials were so known before Sir John 
Fielding’s day, or about 1760. CO. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Johnson gives “Runner, a messenger,” with 
illustrative quotation from Swift : “To Tonson or 
Lintot his lodgings are better known than to the 
runners of the post office.” This certainly seems 
the most probable derivation, though the other 
may have been coined ex post facto. Bailey has 
a curious word: ‘‘ Runner (in a Gaming- House), 
one who is to get intelligence of the meetings of 
the justices ; and when the constables are out.” 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Miss Farren and Mrs. Sippons (7 §. iii. 
309, 355).—Mrs. A. Kennard, in her ‘ Mrs, Sid- 
dons’ (“ Eminent Women Series”), just published 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, 
S.W., does not mention any Jewish extraction. 

toger Kemble, who was a Roman Catholic, *‘ was 

fond of tracing his descent from an old English 
family, claiming as ancestors a Capt. Kemble, 
who fought at Worcester in the camp of the 
Stuarts, and a Father Kemble, who died for the 
faith a few years later.” The mother of Mrs, 
Siddons was Sarah, daughter of John Ward, an 
Irishman. 

After alluding to the famous portraits of the 
“classically beautiful face,” and repeating the story 
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of Gainsborough’s “ Damn it, madam, there is no 
end to your nose,” Mrs. Kennard says : ‘‘ But the 
great feature of the Kembles was the jawbone. 
The actress herself exclaimed, laughing, ‘ The 
Kemble jawbone! Why it is as notorious as Sam- 
SOD U  ccocs As a girl she was exceedingly thin and 
spare, and this remained her characteristic until 
she was about twenty-two or three,” when soon 
afterwards, “ her increasing plumpness rounded off 
all the angles, making the eyes less prominent ; 
and at the age of twenty-four or twenty-five she 
was in the very prime of her marvellous beauty.” 
The last paragraph of Mrs. Kennard’s interest- 
ing book conveys the impression that Mrs, Siddons’s 
grave is untended. This is hardly the case now. 
I saw it the other day, and the necessary repairs 
to the railing and tombstone have been executed, 
though perhaps the iron-work would be the better 
for a coat of paint. One’s chief regret was that 
there were so many of what Campbell called 
‘screaming, yelling, little nasties” about the 
lace. H. G. GRIFFINHOOFE. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


G. W. M. has made a mistake about the Countess 
of Derby who was buried at Bromley, Kent. It 
was the first wife of the twelfth Earl of Derby, a 
daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, who was in- 
terred there, not his second wife, Eliza Farren. 

Tue Autor or ‘Greater Lonpow,’ 


** Music HATH CHARMS TO SOOTHE THE SAVAGE 
preast ” (7 §. iii. 369).—In the first and second 
editions of ‘The Mourning Bride,’ the third edition 
of Congreve’s ‘ Works’ (1719), and in Leigh 
Hunt’s edition of ‘ Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar,’ the first two lines of the 
play run thus :— 

Music has charms to soothe a savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 
There seems to be no reason for substituting 
** beast ” for ‘‘ breast” or the definite for the in- 
definite article in the first line of the quotation. 
G. F. R. B. 


Some years ago I forwarded to ‘N. & Q.’ a sug- 
gestion that “‘ beast” was the proper reading in 
this passage ; but my note was not inserted. The 
emendation, for which I am not aware of any 
textual or other authority, would appear to be 
confirmed by Lorenzo’s well-known speech at the 
beginning of Act V. sc, i. of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ A. C. Lez. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


‘Tae Return rrom Parwassvs’ (7" §. iii. 
107, 316, 378).—Mea culpa. I frankly acknow- 
ledge my error, and sincerely thank your corre- 
epondent Mr. H. G. Grirrinnoore for my well- 
deserved correction. Of course I have no authority 
to offer. A memory, usually tenacious, but too 
frequently unduly strained, led me to make the 





mistake of adding a third to the two queens tradi- 
tionally reported to have been buried by “Old 
Scarlett.” I suppose some hazy remembrance of 
gossip in the pleasant city to which at one time I 
was a frequent visitor inspired my version of the 
epitaph, written as it was away from all means of 
referential verification. I can recall, however, very 
frequently speculating as to how the name of 
Katharine Parr got into the local rendering. Of 
course I knew that she was buried in Gloucester- 
shire, but I suppose that (Scarlett’s lifetime cover- 
ing the period of her death) some confusion or 
association of the names of the Katharine who 
died at Kimbolton and the Katharine buried at 
Sudeley caused me, without serious reflection, to 
connect them both with Scarlett’s grim office, I 
remember lazily speculating on the possibility of 
that famous sexton’s services being in extensive 
demand, and lightly surmising that, like our 
modern “ executors of high works ”—e. g., the late 
Mr. Marwood and the present Mr, Berry—he 
might have been a peripatetic functionary ; and, 
after all, Sudeley, on a bee line, as the crow flies, 
is not so very, very far from the borders of the 
county in which Peterborough is situate, that shire 
extending south-west to within a few miles of the 
north-east limit of Gloucestershire. This, of 
course, only amounts to confession of a culpably 
negligent mental process—culpable exceedingly 
in a student of his county’s history and topography 
—leading to the weak conclusion that perhaps, as 
Robert Scarlett had buried two queens at Peter- 
borough, he had presided at the interment of a 
third somewhere else. I unreservedly retract. 
Allow me to thank Mr. Garirrinnoore very 
sincerely for his courteous correction, and more 
especially for the information he has imparted, that 
the old portrait was repainted in 1747, a fact of 
which I was in entire ignorance, though it is im- 
plied in the account of the painting given in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ a ii. p. 16. If 
that I cannot more appropriately requite this act 
of assistance on the part of a fellow student than 
by adopting in this regard the wholesome advice of 
the eminent navigator—that fictitious, but inimit- 
able ornament of our mercantile marine—which is 
said to have suggested the inception of your valu- 
able serial. Newo. 
Temple, 


“A MAN AND A BROTHER” (7 §, iii. 288, 
356, 394).—The design for the seal of the Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery was modelled by 
Hackwood under Wedgwood’s directions, and was 
laid before the committee of the Society on Oct. 16, 
1787. 
to be engraved from it ; and in 1792 Wedgwood, 
at his own expense, had a block cut from the 
design as a frontispiece illustration for one of 
Clarkson’s pamphlets.” Miss Meteyard’s ‘Life 


It being approved of, “a seal was ordered | 
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of Josiah Wedgwood,’ 1866, vol. ii. pp. 565-6. 
The engraving to which Mr. Dixon refers faces 
p. 87 of the third edition of Darwin’s ‘ Botanic 
Garden,’ pt. i. (1795). G. F. R. B. 


AvutHors oF Quotations Wantep (7 §. iii. 
409).— 
*T was but a little drop of sin 
We saw this morning enter in, 
And lo! at eventide the world was drowned. 
Keble’s ‘ Christian Year,’ Sexagesima Sunday, vv. 4-6. 
But “a” in the first line should be “‘ one,” and “ was” 
in the last * is.”’ Ep. MarsuALh. 
We say it for an hour or for years ; 
We say it smiling, eay it choked with tears, 
These are the opening lines of a short poem called 
‘Good-bye,’ by Grace Denis Litchfield. 
Mancaret C, Fox. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Trade Signs of Essex. A Popular Account of the 
Origin and Meanings of the Public-House and other 
Signs now or formerly found in the County of Essex. 
By Miller Christy, (Chelmsford, Durrant; London, 
Griffith & Co.) 

Mr. Cuetsty has written an amusing book, which he 

has illustrated with many useful engravings. We Eng- 

lish have neglected signboards, their literature and 
associations. Those who know their way among the 
unfrequented paths of French and Dutch antiquities 
tell us that there are in those tongues a goodly supply of 
books treating on this anbject. In English, before Mr. 

Christy's book appeared, the general reader had to be 

content with Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History of Sign- 

boards.” We would by no means be understood to depre- 
ciate that work, which, for the time in which it was 

written, is worthy of some praise; but it goes only a 

very short way in dealing with a great suliject. 

We will not, after the tashion of the men of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century, carry our readers back to 
classic times and the cloud regions beyond for authorities, 
Those who have read any good book on Pompeii, or, 
still better, seen it with their own eyes, know that it 
would be possitle to inflict on them a vast amount of 
dulness on that matter if we chose. A more modern 
time is early enough for the English student. Heraldry 
did not exist as an organized thing before the reign of 
Henry II. We doubt whether there be any extant evi- 
dence which carries back our inn signs to a date so 
early. That public-houses of some sort existed ages 
before then may be assumed; but that they had signs 
we may, till evidence is forthcoming, reasonably cali in 
question. The bush or bundle of green twigs has, how- 
ever, become the wark of a place where drink is sold all 
over Europe. We find it not only as a sign—as, for 
instance, at Berkeley, where the “ Ivy Bush ” is spoken 
of as an ancient inn when Charles I. was king—but in 
1562 an order was made by the court of a Lincolnshire 
manor that a certain publican should either give up his 
house of entertainment or take out a recognizance for 
keeping an ale house according to statute, and hang up 
“Signum aut unum le ale wyspe ad hostium domus” 
(Archeologra, x\vi. 381). That the “ whyspe,” or bunch 
of ivy, was the first sign, we doubt not; but it soon 
became needful to havesome other mark, The “ whyspe ” 
indicated that drink was on sale, but it did not dis- 
tinguish one house from another, which was an im- 


portant matter. As there were blue houses and yellow 
| houses in the last century, when elections still retained 
their picturerqueness, so in the Middle Ages there were 
no doubt houses attached to this or that great noble. 
The Wars of the Roses—indeed, all our wars previous to 
the Reformation—were not political questions. Men 
fought and died not for this or that perverted idea of 
social right, but for this or that great lord, whose bread 
they ate, whose game they poached, and the shadow of 
whose castle protected them. The “ White Hart,” the 
** Blue Lion,” the “ Boar,”’ the “ Swan,” told its tale to 
those who could not read on what side of the ever- 
changing political question the landlord and his com- 
pany were. It would have been highly dangerous, we 
imagine, when all England was writhing in death- 
struggle, as our continental neighbours believed, for the 
colour of a rose, if a Yorkist bad ventured into a Lan- 
castrian hostelry, The Church, however, was a bond of 
peace. Even then, when every man in England was 
willing to shed his blood in that great family quarrel, 
there were the “ Angels,’ the “ Salutations,” and the 
“St. Georges,” where men might drink without being 
disturbed with the clangour without. The conservative 
instincts of the English people are shown by the fact that 
so many of these old signs, secular and religious, have 
come down to the present day. The ‘White Hart” 
occurs, Mr. Christy tells us, in Essex. We have seen it 
in at least half a dozen other counties. There can be 
no doubt that it has come down to us direct from the 
days of Richard II., whose badge it was, inherited from 
his mother, the Fair Maid of Kent. The “ White Swan” 
is probably, as Mr. Christy suggests, the badge of the 
Bohuns, 

Though the heraldic and religious signs go back toa 
far-off time, we have many others that are comparatively 
modern. The London City companies have given their 
arms in whole or piecemeal, and the great soldiers and 
sailors, from the time of Marlborough’s wars to that of 
the Crimea, have had their heads most mecilessly gib- 
beted on signposts. As to the signs which have the 
intention of being humorous little can be said here, 
though they are well worthy of consideration. We do 
not suppose that any of them are older than the last 
century. As surnames are increasing, growing from 
nicknames and corruptions, so are the signs of inns, 
The writer knows a place which a quarter of a century 
ago was a hamlet containing but fourteen houses, Iron- 
stone was found in the neighbourhood, and now it is a 
populous village. One of the old inhabitants opened a 
public-house, which he called the “ Furnace Arms,” 
We regret to say he indicated this by an inscription 
only; we wish it had been pictorial. This innkeeper's 
ideas of heraldic blazonry would have been, no doubt, 
instructive. 

No. VI. of the series of essays in the Fortnightly upon 
‘The Present Position of European Politics ’ is in a sense 
the most important of all, since it deals with the United 
Kingdom, Its conclusions are sufficiently serious to com- 
mand attention, and a chief concern is that it should be 
read by all connected with the government of the English 
empire. If its statements are accepted, doubt as to the 
kind of action to be taken is impossible. The remaining 
papers are almost all in the nature of résumés ; Prof. 
Dowden dealing with ‘ Victorian Literature,’ Mr. Grant 
Allen with ‘ The Progress of Science,’ Mr. Symonds with 
that of ‘ Thought,’ Mr. Hueffer with ‘ Music,’ Prof. Leone 
Levi with ‘ Material Prosperity,’ and Mr. Baden Powell 
with ‘ Colonial Development.’—The Nineteenth Century 
opens with a poem by Mr. Swinburne, entitled ‘ The 
Jubilee,’ the most inspired the occasion has as yet pro- 
duced, and closes with comments by Mr. Gladstone on 





Lecky’s ‘ History of England.’ Mr, Irving’s notes on M, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Coquelin’s recent remarks on ‘Actors and Acting’ are 
brief, interesting, and to the purpose, Mr. Woolner, 
R.A., drags to light a beggar poet, as great a vagabond 
as Villon, but an English tinker. ‘ Are Animals Mentally 
Happy ?’ is also discussed.—In Macmillan’s ‘ Coleridge's 
“ Ode to Wordsworth ” ’ is sympathetically criticized by 
Canon Ainger, Mr. H. F, Brown supplies an account of 
* Leopardi,’ and the Warden of Merton writes on ‘ Oxford 
in the Middle Ages.” Mr. Morris's translation of the 
* Odyssey’ is judiciously criticized, and Mr. Gill has a 
paper on ‘The Origin and Interpretation of Myths,’— 
*Our New Coins and their Pedigree’ are dealt with in 
Murray's by Mr. Fremantle, C.B.; Mrs, Craik describes 
‘A House of Rest’ for overworked women ; and Col, Cody 
supplies an account of his own deeds, ‘ Fighting and Trap- 
ping Out West,’ ‘ Thornies and Tinkers,’ by Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan, is a pleasing chapter in natural history, and 
Mr. Westwood Oliver deals with ‘ Earthquake Warnings.’ 
—In Longman’s Mr. Richard Jefferies, writing on ‘ The 
Country Sunday,’ adds eome humorous pictures of social 
life to the sketches of natural objects in which he is 
unequalled.—‘ Yorick and Eliza,’ which appears in the 
Cornhill, is a valuable essay upon Sterne’s sentimental 
relation to Mrs, Draper, and supplies extracts from 
Sterne’s unpublished diary. ‘A Forgotten Fashion’ 
deals with the sentimentality in vogue during the last 
century. ‘Pigeons as War Messengers’ is instructive.— 
A notice of ‘ Peterborough Cathedral’ in the Century 
gives an admirably ample account of that noble pile, and 
has eleven views of it in different aspects, These papers 
on English cathedrals are a special attraction of the 
magazine. Mr. Julian Hawthorne describes ‘ College 
SJoat-Racing’; the ‘History of Abraham Lincoln’ is 
continued ; and there are many more spirited pictures of 
the combats of the great American war.—Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence writes in the Gentleman's on ‘ Water in Dra- 
matic Art,’ and Mr. Phil Robinson on ‘ Flies.’ ‘ Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’ is the subject of a careful study by Mr. 
H.R. Fox Bourne,—‘ A Journey to Exeter,’ by John Gay, 
with its quaint illustrations of bucolic life, is concluded 
in the English Illustrated, as is the highly interesting 
series of papers by the author of ‘ John Halifax’ on ‘An 
Unknown Country.’ ‘ Picturesque Picardy’ is admirably 
illustrated by Mr, David Murray. 

Messrs. CassELL's publications lead off with Egypt, De- 
scriptive, Historical, and Picturesque, Part XX VI. in this 
the colossal architecture of Karnak, which is the marvel 
of all subsequent generations, and the scenes of en- 
chantment everywhere to the man of culture visible on 
the Nile journey, are continued.—Part XVII. of the 
Illustrated Shakespeare is occupied with ‘All ’s Well that 
Ends Well,’ to which four vigorous full-page illustrations 
are supplied.—The Eacyclopedic Dictionary, Part XLL,, 
carries the alphabet from “ Hymeneal” to “ Incus,”’ and 
includes the important words beginning with “ Im-,” as 
well as such other words on which full information is 
desirable, as ‘“‘ Idol,” “ Idyl,” and “Image,” The utility 
of the work may be perceived by the constant references 
to it in our columns,—The penultimate part of Greater 
London is reached, the reader being led from Wimble- 
don through Malden, Morden, and Merton, to Mitcham— 
a curious collection of words beginning with M. Of 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton much is said in con- 
nexion with Merton, and portraits of the pair, as well as 
of the house in which they resided, are among the 
numerous illustrations.—York is fully illustrated at 
the outset of Part XXIX. of Our Own Country, 
a full-page view of the city being accompanied by 
many representations of the exterior and interior of 
the minster, Audley End and Saffron Walden follow, 
and constitute a very interesting chapter, and the whole 
ends at the Boyne,—The murder of Lord Mayo is the 





most dramatic incident in Part XXI. of the History of 
India, The views of Benares, Agra, and Baroda have, 
however, great interest.—The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria, Part XIII., shows the Queen engaged in the 
occupations of peace, opening town halls, waterworks, 
&e. It also shows the attempted assassination of the 
Emperor of the French.—Gleanings from Popular 
Authors, Part XXII., gives selections from Dr. Wendell 
Holmes, Charles Lever, Charles Kingsley, and other 
writers, 

Shakespeare- Bibliograph’e, 1885 und 1886, Von Albert 
Cohn.—Herr Albert Cohn has issued in a separate tractate 
his admirably comprehensive and valuable Shakespeare 
bibliography, which is included in the twenty-second 
volume of the Shakespeare Jahrbuch. It will be greatly 
valued by English and American scholars, 

Tue Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, D.D., has issued a 
new list of notes and notices on his Elizabethan- 
Jacobean-Carolean books printed for private circulation, 
Death, as is always the case, has interfered with his list 
of subscribers, and those interested in our literature in 
its most peerless epoch should write to Dr. Grosart, at 
Brooklyn House, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Potices ta Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Herpert Harpy (“ ‘ @uvres de Montesquieu,’ Amster. 
dam et Leipzig, 1760").—An edition of the works, in- 
cluding‘ Le Temple de Gnide,’ ‘ Le Voyage 4 Paphos,’ &e., 
with the corrections of the author, was published in 
these cities in 1758 in four volumes, and is worth fifteen 
to twenty francs, It was edited by Richter, and had 
the comments of Une Anonyme (Elie Luzac). It was 
reprinted in 1760, and again in 1764, in six volumes, by 
the same publishers, Arkstée et Merkus. Mr, Harpy, 
whose address is Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury, will be glad 
to hear from any one possessing odd volumes of the edi- 
tion of 1760. 

Tue Rey. E, Marsmart, M.A., points out that the 
inquiry of Mr, Herpert Crort as to “ All wise men 
being of the same religion” is answered in 6t" 8, iii. 406, 
472, It is told of Lord Shaftesbury in Toland’s‘ Clido- 
phorus,’ c, xiii, Other contributors write to the same 
effect. 

W. H. Parrerson (“ Author of ‘The Falcon Family’”), 
—Marmion W. Savage. 

Enquirer (Maidenhead),—You ask a legal question, 
unsuited to our columns, 

Erratum.—P. 407, col. 2, 


Alumni. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


1,20, for “ Alunni” read 











